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ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 
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Where  it  begins,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
the  opening  of  the  labyrinth  is  more  than  a 
mile  wide,  but  as  it  approaches  Aynthia  it  be¬ 
comes  so  narrow  that  the  elephants  cannot  tnrn 
round. 

Suspecting  no  danger,  the  wild  elephant  en¬ 
ters  the  broad  opening  at  the  forest  end,  lured 
on  by  a  tame  elephant.  The  gradual  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  boundaries  is  not  observed  until  the 
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over  the  feet  of  the  captives.  ‘.The  sport  is  a 
dangerous  one,  for  the  enraged  elephants  some¬ 
times  crash  the  hunters  under  their  feet. 
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God’s  praises,  in  their  loving  strain. 
Unconsciously  they  sing. 

We  know  who  governs  all  onr  good : 

And  ’neath  the  arches  dim. 

And  ancient  pillars  of  the  wood. 

We  lift  onr  grateful  hymn. 

—Samuel  LongfeUow. 
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second  year.  _ 
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‘  ‘  My  I  ’  ’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  who  ever  saw  snob 
a  moth-eaten  dipper  as  that?”— Trained 
Motherhood. 

Work  tonohes  the  key  of  endless  activity, 
opens  the  infinite,  and  stands  awe-strnok  be¬ 
fore  the  immensity  of  what  there  is  to  do. — 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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EAST  LONDON. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

’Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 
Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal  Green, 

And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  windows  seen 
In  Spitalfields,  look’d  thrice  dispirited. 

I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said  : 

“Ill  and  o’erwork’d.  how  fare  yon  in  this  scene  ?”— 

“  Bravely !  "  said  he ;  “  for  I  of  late  have  been 
Much  cheer’d  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  living  bread.' 

O,  human  soul  I  as  long  as  thou  can’st  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light. 

Above  the  howling  senses’  ebb  and  fiow 

To  cheer  thee,  and  to  right  thee  if  thou  roam— 

Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through  the  night  1 
Thou  mak’st  the  heaven  thou  hop’st  Indeed  thy  home. 


TKe  Hing'dom 


„  .  ^  „  There  recently  oocar- 

Can  Baptists  and  Con-  ,  .  ,  , .  , . 

.  „  „  'ed  ao  interesting  if 

rregationalists  Unite?  ,  .  ... 

inoonolnsive  interview 
between  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  and  Dr.  W.  T. 
Moore,  editor  of  the  Christian  Oommoawealth, 
on  the  prospects  of  anion  between  the  English 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches.  Dr. 
Moore,  it  mast  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  of  a 
'cosmopolite,  being  at  the  same  time  editor  of 
a  London  Baptist  weekly,  and  dean  of  the 
Bible  College  at  Colombia,  Mo.  The  principal 
obstacle  in  the  minds  of  all  parties  interested 
in  the  proposed  onion  is  baptism,  its  mode  and 
recipients.  In  the  interview,  which  is  given 
verbatim  in  the  oolnmns  of  the  Christian  Com¬ 
monwealth,  Dr.  Parker  deolared  that  his  soln- 
tion  of  the  difflonlty  would  be  “a  distinct, 
strong  conicienoe  olaose” — a  definite  declara¬ 
tion  by  each  party  to  the  proposed  nnion  oon- 
oerning  the  views  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
held  by  them.  This  once  defined,  the  matter 
wonld  not  be  allowed  to  assume  a  controversial 
form  in  future  discussions.  “  We  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other  on  this  point  of  baptism. 
...  I  should  leave  that  subject  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  ”  In  Dr.  Moore’s  reply  there  was  evident 
the  belief  that  such  a  solution  wonld  not  be 
adequate  or  acceptable  to  the  Baptists,  for  Dr. 
Parker  strongly  adheres  to  the  validity  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism.  But  Dr.  Moore’s  suggestion  in¬ 
timated  that  among  his  denomination  some 
were  willing  to  concede  the  choice  of  mode  of 
administration,  provided  that  the  subjects  were 
conscious  believers.  Said  he,  “Could  not  the 
Congregationalists  surrender  the  point  of  in¬ 
fant  baptism  if  the  Baptists  would  surrender 
the  question  of  immersion  for  all  believers  who 
choose  some  other  form ;  that  is  to  say,  let  the 
candidate  himself  elect  what  kind  of  baptism 
he  will  have?’’  In  place  of  the  baptism  of 
infants  Dr.  Moore  suggested  what  we  under¬ 
stand  is  already  the  practice  in  some  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  our  land,  namely, 
“that  there  should  be  a  dedication  service  sub¬ 
stituted  for  infant  baptism,  that  this  service 
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shall  dedicate  the  child  to  God,  and  that  it 
shall  answer  all  the  purpose  of  the  family  obli¬ 
gation. ’’  To  this  Dr.  Parker  replied  that  all 
that  was  against  baptism  was  against  dedica¬ 
tion.  The  subject  takes  no  part  in  it  nor  does 
he  understand  it,  and  it  really  becomes  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  mere  human  institution  for  some¬ 
thing  for  which  divine  authority  is  claimed. 
That  Dr.  Parker’s  views  are  original  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  dialogue  will  show: 

Dr.  Moore.  “But  Congregationalists  consider 
baptism  in  some  form  a  divine  institution.  ’’ 

Dr.  Parker.  “I  think  not.  I  never  heard  of 
it.  I  would  repudiate  it.’’ 

Dr.  Moore.  “Then  why  do  they  have  the  or¬ 
dinance,  Doctor?” 

Dr.  Parker.  “Simply  because  they  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  adopted  infants— recognized 
infants.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Moore.  ‘  ‘  But  did  he  not  command  bap¬ 
tism?’’ 

Dr.  Parker.  “Neverl” 

Dr.  Moore.  “  Did  he  not  say,  ‘  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?’  ’’ 

Dr.  Parker.  ‘  ‘  He  did— but  without  water.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Moore.  '  ‘  But  it  does  not  say  so.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Parker.  “Well,  it  does  say  so,  I  think, 
in  the  genius  of  the  idea,  but  not  in  the  letter. 
First  of  all,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  any  Jesuitical  or  ecclesiastical  mind 
could  put  any  interpretation  on  the  words  he 
pleased.” 

A  little  farther  along  Dr.  Parker  again  man¬ 
ifested  his  independence  of  the  formal  thought 
of  the  theologians  when  he  deolared:  “I  wonld 
baptize  a  baby  every  Sunday  or  every  Monday— 
the  same  baby,  bless  its  little  soul  I  It  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  little  and  sO  divine  and  so  trust¬ 
ful  and  so  wholly  beautiful  that  I  would  bap¬ 
tize  it  every  morning.  ’  ’  While  the  interview 
makes  quite  plain  the  views  of  two  leaders  o^ 
thought  in  the  churches  it  also  shows  that  the 
divergence  is  still  so  antagonistio  as  to  make 
the  task  of  those  who  attempt  union  both  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  we  greatly  fear,  disappointing.  Dr. 
Parker  and  those  who  think  with  him  say,  in 
effect,  “Let  ns  state  our  views  clearly,  agree 
to  leave  them  so,  let  them  rest  in  statu  quo,  and 
proceed  to  unite.”  Dr.  Moore  declares,  “We 
Baptists  will  concede  the  mode  of  administra¬ 
tion  if  you  Congregationalists  will  limit  it  to 
believers,  but  we  must  have  an  explicit  under¬ 
standing  thereon.  ”  The  interview  may  be¬ 
come  historic.  If  so  it  will  be  because  it  has 
opened  the  way  to  friendly  discussion,  and 
closed  the  gate  forever  on  acrimonious  asser¬ 
tions  wuich  have  so  frequently  descended  to 
personalities  and  even  to  jibes. 

The  statemefit  put  forth 

Missionaries  and  the  . 

„  by  the  China  Mission- 

Chinese  War 

ary  Alliance  from  its 
office  at  Shanghai  is  a  cogent  answer  to  the 
accusations  that  missionaries  are  responsible 
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for  the  late  uprising,  and  that  they  have  mani¬ 
fested  an  unchristian  spirit  since,  in  demand¬ 
ing  the  punishment  of  those  who  massacred 
missionaries  and  other  foreigners.  These  ao- 
ousations  have  again  and  again  been  denied, 
in  religions  papers,  secular  magazines  and  is 
the  daily  press,  but  it  is  hard  to  kill  a  lie,  and 
it  is  well  that  these  misrepresentations  should 
be  authoritatively  because  officially  answered. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the 
details  of  this  statement.  No  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
the  feeling  which  caused  the  war,  though 
anti-foreign,  was  distinctly  not  anti-mission¬ 
ary,  nor  is  any  reader  of  this  paper  so  little 
familiar  with  the  missionary  character  and 
spirit  as  to  credit  the  accusations  of  an  un¬ 
christian  spirit  manifested  by  them,  even  in 
the  much  vexed  matter  of  “loot.”  And  in  the 
face  of  our  friend  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid’s 
North  American  article,  in  which  as  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  very  clearly  shows,  Mr.  Reid  calls 
that  “loot”  which  it  is  a  perversion  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  call  by  that  name,  no  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  believes  that  the  missionaries  of  any 
board  have  personally  profited  by  abandoned 
property.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  not» 
that  the  Alliance  thus  recites  the  causes  of  the 
Boxer  uprising,  (a)  The  shortness  of*  food, 
almost  amounting  to  famine,  which  prevailed 
in  those  regions ;  (6)  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  industrial  and  economic  changes  created 
by  railway  construction  and  other  foreign  en¬ 
terprises;  (c)  the  seizures  of  Eiao-chau,  Port 
Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei,  which  were  bitterly 
resented  as  unwarrantable  aggressions ;  and  (d> 
the  projection  and  forcible  surveying  of  a  rail¬ 
way  route  through  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
which  produced  intense  local  exasperation. 

^  While  admitting  that 

As  to  tactlessness  and  ..... 

.V  .  ...  there  may  be  isolated 

a  reTeDKelul  spirit  ,  ^  ... 

instances  of  disregard 
of  Chinese  prejudice  and  etiquette  on  the  part 
of  missionaries  and  of  failure  to  appreciate 
what  is  gocd  in  Chinese  life  and  thought, 
the  statement  is  emphatic  in  asserting  that  as 
a  whole  the  accusation  is  without  foundation. 
The  Alliance  will  not  apologize  for  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  opposition  and  resentment  sure  to  be 
excited  when  the  message  of  salvation  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  superstition  and 
idolatry,  but  it  sets  over  against  that  inevita¬ 
ble  condition  the  fact  that  those  missionaries 
in  the  interior  who  did  reach  the  coast  owe 
their  escape  in  large  measure  to  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  officials  and  people.  The  statement 
also  denies  that  missionaries  have  interfered 
with  the  courts  except  in  flagrant  cases,  but 
admits  that  occasionally  natives  have  secured 
the  influence  of  the  foreigner  in  an  unworthy 
cause. 

This  accusation,  referring  of 

.....  „  .  .course  chiefly  to  the  message 

Christian  Spirit  , 

sent  by  the  public  meeting  held 
in  Shanghai  in  September  last,  is  met  by  the 


As  to  an  Un- 

C 

Christian  Spirit 
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Alliunoe  with  the  statement  first  that  the  res¬ 
olutions  were  called  forth  by  the  proposal  of 
the  allies  to  evacuate  Peking  prematurely,  next 
that  while  suggesting  “adequate  punishment 
of  the  guilty,  ’  ’  it  was  left  to  the  Powers  to 
decide  what  was  adequate  punishment,  and  the 
missionaries  expressly  urged  the  Powers  to 
“make  every  effort  to  avoid  all  needless  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  Ohinese  and  de¬ 
struction  of  their  property.”  The  writers  of 
the  statement,  however,  are  willing  to  admit 
that  ‘  ‘  with  the  loss  of  scores  of  friends  and 
colleagues  still  fresh  upon  ns,  and  with  stories 
of  cruel  massacres  reaching  us  day  by.  day,  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  had  we  been 
betrayed  into  intemperate  expressions,”  but 
they  entirely  repudiate  the  idea  which  has 
been  read  into  their  words.  Those  of  ns  whose 
memories  reach  back  to  the  days  of  o;iir  Civil 
war,  can  easily  recall  to  mind  how  pertinent, 
at  times,  and  how  appropriate  seemed  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  imprecatory  PMlms  in  church. 
And  those  of  ns  who  do  recall  the  feeling  of 
that  dreadful  time  will  be  the  more  ready  to 
condone  any  feeling  of  bitterness  in  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  proportion  as  we  have  come  to  see 
bow  easily  the  intense  emotions  of  that  time 
gave  place  to  a  better  spirit. 

The  Ohinese  Special  Commissioner  at  Peking, 
Chowfn,  has  written  to  the  senior  Protestant 
missionaries  there,  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  Chili, 
but  expressly  excepting  the  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  from  any  part  in  the  matter.  The  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  Roman  missionaries  encour- 
age  their  converts  in  extortion,  plundering  and 
“arrogant  and  contemptuous”  conduc^^J^^he 
Commissioner  gives^warning  that  “If  men  be¬ 


have  like  robbers  and  ruffians,  it  is  imma<:erial 
to  the  people  whether  they  call  tIiemBel':es 
Christians  or  not,  and  we  shall  treat  them  in 
aooordance  with  the  law.  ...  I  earnestly  re¬ 
quest  your  oonsultatiou  and  compliance  that  I 
may  inform  the  local  officials  that  the  Churoh 
has  no  intention  to  protect  lawless  Christians.  ” 


Of  Our  City  CHurcHes 


Memorial  to 
Dr.  Storrs 


A  memorial  window  will  be 
placed  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  of  which 
for  fifty-three  years  Dr.  Storrs  was  pastor. 
The  subject  will  be  the  Ascension  of  Christ. 
It  wiii  be  placed  over  the  main  entrance  to  the 
church,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city.  The  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Storrs,  by  Mrs. 
Marsh  of  Amherst,  in  another  part  of  this 
paper  will  bo  read  with  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

unites  again  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  union  services 


The  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn 


with  the  First  Re¬ 
formed,  Qrace  Methodist  and  Sixth  Baptist. 
The  plan  adopted  by  these  churches  solves  the 
problem  of  summer  pastoral  work  and  success¬ 
ful  church  services.  A  resident  pastor  attends 
to  all  pastoral  work,  while  the  church  services 
on  Sunday  are  conducted  by  the  best  pulpit 
talent  that  can  be  obtained.  The  result  is  no 
parish  activities  are  suspended,  and  on  Sun¬ 
days  there  is  a  couKregation,  morning  and 
evening,  which  often  taxes  the  seating  capa¬ 
city,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  sum¬ 
mer  the  resident  pastor  is  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Mac- 
Kay  and  the  Sunday  preachers  are  as  follows; 


July  28,  tho  Rev.  O.  N.  Sims  D.D.  pastor 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  August  4,  the  Rev.  O.  Outhbert  Hall 
D.D.  President  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York;  August  U, 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Weeks  D.D.  pastor  Walmar 
Road  Baptist  Ohurch,  Toronto,  Oan.  ;  August 
18  and  26,  the  Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D. 
President  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ; 
September  1,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  L.  Smith  D.D. 
pastor  Second  Baptist  Ohurch,  Richmond,  Va. 

Last  Sunday,  President  Stry- 
viHitiDK  preached  as  usual  in  the 

Pastor*  Brick  Church,  D  r.  J.  I. 
Blackburn  of  Covington,  Ey.,  in  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian,  and  Dr.  M.  N.  Jacobus 
of  Hartford  Seminary  in  the  Old  First. 


The  New  York 
Presbyterian 


The  Rev.  O.  Otis  Thatcher 
preached  last  Sunday  and 
will  preach  next  Sunday, 
after  which  the  church  will  be  closed.  The 
pastor.  Dr.  D.  J.  Macmillan,  spends  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Adirondacks. 


Washington  Heights 
Presbyterian  Church 


Prof.  J.  B  Esenwein  Of 
the  Pennsylvania  Mili¬ 
tary  College,  Ohesteri 
Pa.,  will  supply  the  pulpit  of  this  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  John  C.  Bliss 
D.D.  who  is  taking  his  vacation  in  Norfolk, 
Conn.  Professor  Esenwein  will  have  charge 
of  all  the  services  of  the  church. 


Although  many  needed 

The  Church  of  the  Stran-  .  ^  . 

„  „  renovations  will  be 

crers  oiien  all  Summer 

*  made  the  services  will 

not  be  interrupted.  The  Rev.  D.  Asa  Black¬ 
burn  D.D.  willj  preach  every  Sunday  this 
summer. 


THE  TENT  EVANGELIST. 


RELIGIOUS  WORK  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

KXECCTIVK  COMMITTEE: 

BEV.  Henry  Ward,  D.D.  Chairman.  Frank  E.  Sickles,  Esq.  Rev.  A.  S.  Coats,  D.D.  Mr.  Theophil  Speyer  Rev.  S.  L.  Beilbr,  Ph.D 

The  Treasurer  is  MR.  S.  M.  CLEMENT,  President  of  the  Marine  Bank,  Buffalo 


A  CARD  PROM  .MR.  WHITFORD, 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of 
Buffalo  is  indebted  to  the  management  of  the 
Tent  Evangelist,  for  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  the  splendid  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  evangelistic  meetings  for  men 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  meeting  has  been  well 
attended  and  productive  of  definite  spiritual 
results.  Last  winter,  representatives  of  the 
churches  of  Buffalo  considered  the  advisability 
of  effecting  a  union  for  aggressive  religions 
work  during  the  Exposition  months.  For  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  nothing  definite  was  ever  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  the  Conference  held.  It 
is  very  evident  that  if  the  Tenb  Evangelist  had 
not  been  opened,  there  would  be  no  ag¬ 
gressive  religions  work  outside  of  the  work  as 
carried  on  this  summer  by  the  churches. 


RFPORT  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  success  of  Tent  Evange¬ 
list  to  know  that  the  volume  of  praise  and 
commendation  is  constantly  increasing.  As 
one  enthusiastic  but  very  intelligent  friend 
said,  “If  the  Pan-American  Exposition  has 
done  nothing  else,  it  has  been  worth  while  be¬ 
cause  it  has.brought  together  these  speakers  in 
Tent  Evangelist  and  has  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  work.  ”  The  audiences  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  our  services  have  varied  largely  in  size. 
They  have  depended  upon  the  weather,  other 
attractions  in  the  city  and  at  the  Exposition 
and  also  largely  upon  the  known  reputation  of 
the  speaker.  It  has  become  a  truism  among 
thoughtful  men  that  the  gauge  of  the  results 
of  an  address  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
number  of  people  who  attend.  Two  hundred 


the  tent  bvanoeust 


people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  this  broad 
land,  and  having  the  right  words  spoken  in 
their  ears,  'may  carry  away  with  them  thoughts 
and  seeds  of  usefulness  which  may  bring  forth 
marvelous  results.  But  because  we  say  this, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  our  audiences 
are  uniformly  small.  They  are  not.  On  a 
great  many  oooasions  the  number  of  people  who 


have  attended  the  Tent  services  would  have 
filled  and  crowded  an  ordinary  city  church. 
The  Tent  is  very  spacious,  for  it  was  known 
by  the  management  that  on  some  oooasions 
great  crowds  would  attend.  We  have  had  a 
very  marked  illustration  of  this  during  the 
past  week. 

On  Santrday  evening,  July  IS,  Dr.  P.  S. 
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Henson,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Ohnroh  of 
Ohioago,  gave  an  enthnsiastio  andTrigorons 
address  to  an  appreoiative  andienoe  of  half  a 
thousand  people.  Dr."  Henson’s  topic  was 
Christ’s  Greed,  which  he  found  in  the  third 
chapter  of  John,  sixteenth  verse:  ’’For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  ’  ’  This 
text  Dr.  Henson  divided  into  five  heads  and  on 
these  five  foundations  of  doctrine  Dr.  Henson 
said  each  of  ns' should  be  able  to  build  a  Greed. 
These  five  heads  were :  A  Personal  God,  A  God 
of  Love,  A  God  of  Love  for  All,  The  Atone¬ 
ment,  Belief. 

Z  On  Sunday,  July  16,  the  afternoon  Men’s 
Meeting  in  charge  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  was  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
MoOoy,  general  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Young  Men’s  ^Christian  Association.  Very 
beautiful  music  was  furnished  by  the  Eahemaha 
Male  Quartet  of  Honolulu,  which  is  attached 
to  the ’’Volcano  of  Eilauea, ”  a  Midway  con- 
cess^.  In  spite  of  the  intensely  hot  weather, 
the  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  was 
exceedingly  interesting. 

On  Monday  evening.  Dr.  J.  W.  Weddell, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Davenport, 
la.,  who  is  here  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Bible  Study  Congress,  spoke  upon  the  theme. 
Redeeming  the  Time.  It  was  a  strong  and 
vigorous  plea  to  his  hearers  to  realize  the  value 
of  the  time  which  God  has  given  them  and 
that  it  must  be  used  for  his  service,  not  so 
much  for  our  own  salvation  as  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  others  about  ns. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  the 
Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  S.T.D.  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  was  the  speaker. 
His  topic  on  Tuesday  evening  was.  The  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Christian  Life,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening.  The  Helpfulness  of  Christianity. 
Dr.  Tomkins  won  not  only  the  admiration,  but 
the  love  of  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  or  heard  him  while  he  was  here.  '  We 
hope  he  will  forgive  ns  for  saying  in  this  pub¬ 
lic  way  that  rarely  have  we  been  brought  in 
contact  with  a  man  of  such  simple,  sweet  and 
beautiful  character,  combined  with  such  vigor 
tmd  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  as  we 
found  in  Dr.  Tomkins.  His  sermons  were  like  ' 
the  man,  simple,  beautiful  and  helpful.  „  It 
would  be  hard  for  anyone  listening  to  him  to 
say  why  he  ought  not  to  begin  the  Christian 
life,  and  hard  for  him  to  give  any  reason  why 
he  could  not.  Christ  is  peculiarly  the  centre 
of  Dr.  Tomkins’s  preaching.  Learn  to  know 
him  truly,  intimately,  and  all  the  problems  of 
conduct  and  creed  will  follow  in  good  time 
and  will  solve  themselves.  The  first  and  great 
thing  is  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with  Christ, 
and  nothing  we  can  do  in  this  world  will  be 
BO  full  of  effective  helpfulness  as  this. 

On  Thursday  evening,  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  service  began  hundreds  of  people 
began  to  gather.  They  kept  coming  in  throngs, 
until  at  the  time  when  the  service  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  begin  every  seat  and  extra  chair 
was  taken  and  every  table  and  box  that  could 
be  found  was  occupied,  the  aisles  were  filled, 
the  rear  of  the  Tent  was  filled  with  people 
standing,  the  side  walls  of  the  Tent  were 
raised  upon  both  sides  and  the  people  stood  on 
the  grass  outside  the  Tent  by  hundreds.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  many  thousands  of  people 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  speaker’s  voice, 
nor  how  many  hundreds  went  away,  for  at  the 
end  it  was  difficult  for  people  to  get  within 
reach  of  his  voice.  The  attractive  force  on 
.this  evening  was  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage, 
who  preached  upon  the  subject.  Encourage¬ 
ment.  Rarely  have  we  seen  more  striking 
tribute  to  the  power  of  a  speaker  than  this ; 
owing  to  some  exigency,  the  display  of  fire¬ 
works  at  the  Exposition  was  begun  at  8.80  in- 
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stead  of  the  usual  hour  of  9. 16.  The  fireworks 
were  set  off  at  Park  Lake,  which  is  very  close 
by  the  Tent.  As  a  result,  while  Dr.  Talmage 
was  speaking,  the  air  to  the  north  was  filled 
with  a  magnificent  display  of  pyrotechnics  and 
with  constantly  exploding  bombs  It  was  a 
hard  antagonist  for  a  speaker  to  speak  against. 


T.  DBWITT  TALMADOK,  D.D. 

Copyright,  1892  by  B.  J.  Falk. 

but  Dr.  Talmage  succeeded  in  a  marvelons^de- 
gree.  Thousands  of  people  in  the  Tent  did  not 
so  much  as  look  around  to  see  what  the  explo¬ 
sions  meant.  He  held  their  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  from  start  to  finish. 

Dr.  George  B.  Stewart,  President  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  gave  on  Friday  evening 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  addresses  that 
have  been  delivered  in  the  Tent.  With  the  sub¬ 
ject,  What  the  Church  Stands  For,  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  showed  the  development  of  the  Christian 
idea  from  the  time  of  Christ  and  how  the 
Christian  Church  to  day  held  the  highest  and 
purest  ideals  that  the  world  has  ever  kno^n; 
and  that  it  also  represented  a  power  which  en¬ 
abled  men  to  live  lives  according  to  these  high 
standards,  which  is  surer  and  more  effective 
than  anything  else  ever  known  In  thus  trac¬ 
ing  the  growth  ot  the  Church  from  its  feebU 
beginning  until  now  a  great  Exposition  was  not 
thought  to  be  complete  until  the  work  of  the 
Church  was  also  exhibited  Dr.  Stewart 
brought  to  his  hearers  in  a  more  striking  way 
perhaps  than  any  of  our  other  speakers  the  idea 
dominant  in  the  minds  of  the  management  of 
the  Tent  Evangelist  in  establishing  and  shap¬ 
ing  its  work. 


BCLI-ETIN  FOR  WEEK  JULY  29  TO  AEG.  3. 

Monday,  July  29,  Tennis  S.  Hamlin  D.D.  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Subject,  What  Revival^is 
Heeded  for  the  New  Century. 

Tuesday,  July  30,  The  Same.  Subject,  God’s 
"View  and  our  View  of  Values.  , 

Wednesday,  July  81,  Exhibition  drill  and 
rally  of  the  Boy’s  Brigade.  Drill  by  Pittsburg 
Brigade,  Third  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Ad¬ 
dresses  by  various  speakers  interested  in  Boy’s 
Brigade  work. 

Thursday,  August  1,  D.  J.  Sanders  D.D., 
President  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  Subject,  The  Negro  Problem  and  Christi¬ 
anity.  Part  I.  The  Creation  of  the  Problem. 


Friday,  August  2,  The  Same.  Part  IL  The 
Present  Status  of  the  Problem. 

,  Saturday,  August  8,  The  Same.  Part  III. 
The  Only  Solution  of  the  Problem. 

Sunday, August  4, at  4  P.M., Men’s  Meetingin 
charge  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  EXPOSITION. 

From  an  article  in  last  week’s  Sunday- 
School  Times,  on  the  Rainbow  City  and  its 
Svmbolism,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  we  ex¬ 
tract  the  following  pregnant  words  which  must 
interest  all  who  are  interested  in  Tent  Evange¬ 
list: 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  is  meant  to 
be  an  expression,  however  as  yet  imperfect,  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  the  nations  on  the  West¬ 
ern  continent  from  Terre  del  Fnego  to  Alaska. 
As  yet  a  dream,  it  is  not  a  new  idea  undei  the 
sun.  It  had  taken  at  least  rudimentary  form 
before.  Now,  when  our  philosophy,  shaped 
by  the  words  and  example  of  the  Christ,  en¬ 
ables  ns  to  behold  in  the  red  man  not  only  a 
brother,  but  one  who,  according  to  his  light, 
served  his  Creator  as  well  as  his  white  neigh¬ 
bor,  we  see  that  such  a  dream  came  even  to 
him.  Was  it  not  one  of  thf  miracles  of  history 
that  men  still,  in  the  stone  age,  should  create 
that  wonderful  political  structure,  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy?  Think,  too,  of  the  Aztec  and 
Inca  federations  of  tribes.  How  magnificent 
the  purpose  of  Brant,  Pontiac,  Teenmseh, 
^  King  Philip,  all  of  whom,  when  judged  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  were  nobly  desirous 
of  unity.  Behold  God  in  our  own  history — in 
the  Union,  first  of  thirteen  colonies  of  diverse 
origin,  circumstance,  and  creed,  guided  by 
that  Providence  which  first  put  between  mili¬ 
tant  Puritan  and  Cavalier  of  North  and  South 
the  tolerant  Quaker  and  Dutchman,  and  then, 
through  purifying  war-fires,  brought  forth  in 
an  ’’indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states” 
a  nation  in  which  n^knifold  diverse  elements 
are  fused  into  unity.  Then  behold  the  other 
peoples  of  the  continent,  inspired  by  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  example,  making  out  of  many 
one,  as  in  Mexico,  even  a  federal  republic. 
Grandly  the  dream  expands  until  it  takes  in 
both  continents,  and  hopes  for  peaceful  allianoe 
in  mutual  helpfulness  of  all  the  nations  and 
tribes  from  the  Patagonian  to  the  Eskimo. 

In  his  fiights  of  eloquence,  Henry  Clay  bodied 
forth  this  idea.  Seward,  dreaming  the  dreami 
discerned  a  half-century  ago  what  we  already 
see  to-day  in  Alaska— cities  and  civilization. 
So  gradually  unrolled  the  vision — God’s  plant 
rather— until  in  1889  was  held  the  first  congress 
of  the  republics  of  America  which  made  straight 
the  paths  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  After  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  has  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  is  to  be,  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  another  congress  of  American 
nations.  With  deeper  insight  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved,  and  with  richer  practical  ex¬ 
periences,  may  we  not  hope  for  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  realization  of  this  dream  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  American  nations? 

So  far  from  the  nations  of  the  two  Americas 
uniting  for  military  power  to  menace  or  'defy 
the  Old  World,  here  on  every  hand  are  the  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  arts  of  peace  are  more  culti¬ 
vated  than  those  of  war.  For  while  in  the 
Government  Building  one  does  indeed  see 
proofs  of  the  power  of  Americans  to  defend 
themselves,  yet  we  draw  a  happy  omen  even 
from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  mounted 
cannon.  It  is  called  the  ’’disappearing”  gun, 
made  to  rise  when  necessary  to  let  loose  its 
terrible  potencies  of  destruction,  and  then  sink¬ 
ing  back  and  out  of  sight.  So  while  the  one 
art  of  war  reveals  the  triumphs  of  American 
invention  in  repeating  rifies,  rapid-fire  guns, 
and  high-power  ordnance,  yet  the  .arts  that 
make  for  peace  and  the  progress  of  humanity 
are  as  ninety  and  nine. 
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tact  with  the  ohurohes  and  with  pastors  was 
stimulating  and  welcome.  Withdrawn  from 
active  labor  in  the  Turkish  capital  and  empire 
by  reason  of  age  and  loss  of  health,  Dr.  Wood’s 
interest  in  missions  suffered  no  decline,  nor  his 
confidence  in  their  success.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
AS  HE  SEES  HIMSELF.  to  appeal  to  confessional  statements  is  abhor-  |;jj0  yearly  oonfeiences  at  Clifton  Springs,  not 

The  Independent  having  with  much  sympa-  rent,  and  impossible.  fpom  beautiful  home  of  hie  retirement, 

thy  and  intelligence  commented  upon  the  ac-  And  because  they  are  “not  altogether  die-  But  the  crowning  favor  of  God  to  his  aged 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  honest  ’  they  indicate  their  dissent.  Once  and  servant,  as  our  old  friend  regarded  it,  was  in 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  venerable  Prof,  again  the  majorities  of  the  Assembly  and  of  bis  ability  to  be  present  at  very  many  of  the 
B.  B.  Warfield  of  Princeton  requested,  and  of  Presbyteries  have  voted  for  a  change,  sessions  of  the  great  World  Missionary  Confer- 
course  obtained,  the  privilege  of  setting  forth  Princeton  has  thought  that  it  knew  that  it  knew  ence  held  in  New  York  last  year.  It  was  dur- 
to  the  readers  of  that  paper  his  view  of  Pres-  the  way, but  only  this  spring  the  Assembly  has  ing  these  sessions  that  he  paid,  somewhat  in 
byterians  and  their  Creed.  Dr.  Warfield  is  of  again  proved  that  Princeton  did  not  know,  memory  of  former  times,  a  visit  to  The  Evan- 
the  opinion  that  Bobbie  Burns  would  not  so  Years  ago  it  set  itself  to  defeat  Revision.  De-  geiist  ofifioe.  We  recall  that  he  expressed  his 
earnestly  have  coveted  the  “gif tie”  of  seeing  feated  itself  in  the  Assembly,  at  a  moment’s  keen  enjoyment  at  meeting  so  many  of  his  mis- 
himself  as  others  saw  him,  if  he  had  had  to  notice  it  swnns  around  and  attempted  to  con-  sionary  brethren,  and  his  great  confidence  that 
reckon  with  The  Independent,  whose  view  of  trol  the  movement.  Again  it  thought  that  it  this  wonderful  gathering  would  forward  mis- 
Presbyterians  appears  to  him  to  be  as  startling  knew  the  way.  By  the  minority  Revision  was  gions  throughout  the  world.  Worn  with  the 
if  not  as  mortifying  as  that  which  Bums  wished  defeated.  But  the  movement  went  on  and  strain  of  attention  that  had  been  upon  him  for 
to  be  made  to  the  lady  in  church.  As  for  him-  gathered  force.  Again  it  engages  the  attention  j^yg^  he  sent  his  love  to  Dr.  Field  and  bade  ns 
self.  Professor  Warfield  does  not  like  his  pic-  of  the  Church.  Again  Princeton  knows  that  good-bye,  adding  with  serene  face  that  he 
ture  as  drawn  by  The  Independent.  He  de-  it  knows  the  way.  It  is  quite  possible  that  by  paying  his  final  visit  to  New  York. 

Clares  that  he  is  not  afflicted  with  the  disease  another  combination  of  Princeton  and  advanced  Qeorge  Warner  Wood  was  born  in  Haverhill, 
of  dead  conservatism  nor  are  his  eyes  below  liberals  Revision  in  all  its  forms  may  be  de-  Mass.,  February  14,  1814,  and  was  educated  at 
that  he  should  not  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  feated.  Then  we  shall  still  stop  progress  by  Dartmouth  College  and  Princeton  Seminary ; 
world  about  him.  “It  is  certainly  not  a  very  resolutions,  and  our  Princeton  friends  will  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  in 
•ngaing  portrait  to  have  held  up  to  ns.  May  congratulate  themselves  ^  upon  dragging  the  1337 .  assistant  pastor  First  Church  Bloomfield, 
we  not  cherish  some  faint  hope  that  The  Inde-  Confession  safely  through  to  the  slopes  beyond.  N.  j.,  1837--8;  missionary  of  the  American 
pendent’s  mirror  is  a  somewhat  cracked  But  with  this  as  the  real  result :  a  Confession  Board  ,  Singapore,  1838  ;  transferred  to  Con- 
•ne?”  maintained  “in  its  integrity”  by  a  minority  gtantinople,  1842;  returned  home  1850,  corres- 

We  surely  may;  and  so  the  Princeton  Pro-  vote,  but  repudiated  in  many  of  its  articles,  ponding  Secretary  of  American  Board,  resident 
fessor  proceeds  to  give  ns  a  pen  picture  of  some  of  them  essential,  openly,  formally,  re-  in  New  York  1862-1871 ;  then  re-entered  upon 
Presbyterians  as  “we  appear  to  ourselves;”  as  peatedly,  by  Assemblies  and  Presbyteries,  missionary  work  in  Constantinople,  and  con- 
he  appears  to  himself,  shall  we  not  amend:  Such  a  Confession  is  no  longer  the  true  test  of  tinned  for  fifteen  years,  and  nnfil  his  state  of 

His  picture  might  be  named  “The  Good  Man  admittance  to  the  ministry  nor  the  standard  health  required  his  return  to  America.  Dr. 
in  Trouble,  ”  a  spectacle  familiar  to  men  and  for  preaching.  It  is  not  a  source  of  strength  Wood  is  the  author  of  tracts,  periodical  articles 
angels,  but  seldom  so  vividly  set  forth.  He  to  the  Church  but  must  itself  be  dragged  des-  ^nd  books  in  Armenian ;  the  latter  including 
sees  himself  as  holding  an  advanced  post  with  perately  through  opposing  currents.  Its  integ-  commentaries  on  many  of  the  New  Testament 
“  all  the  hope  of  progress  in  Christian  thought”  rity  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  its  useful-  epistles  and  on  the  Revelation, 
lying  in  his  hands.  For  he  has  “been  elected  ness.  It  is  a  singular  incident,  that  three  of  the 

to  march  in  the  advance.”  But  alas  I  In  what  Dr.  Warfield  thinks  that  he  knows  the  way  veteran  Constantinople  missionaries  of  the 
peril!  This  intrepid  soldier,  with  his  hands  through  the  tangle.  Years  ago  he  thought  that  American  Board,  the  scholarly  Riggs,  the  ver- 
full  of  all  the  hope  of  Christian  progress,  he  knew  the  way  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  gatile  and  able  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  he  whose 
marching  in  the  advance,  is  “immersed  in  the  Bible,  by  teaching  that  we  do  not  know  death  we  now  record,  should  all  have  passed 
strong  currents  of  restless  thought  beating  aim-  either  its  original  text  or  its  true  meaning,  away  during  the  early  months  of  the  new 
lessly  back  and  forth, ”“ with  the  burden  of  The  acceptance  of  its  infallibility  thus  became  century!  It  may  be  said  of  each  and  of  all— 
the  world  upon  his  shoulders!”  But  his  heart  consistent  with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  er-  their  work  was  all  done  and  well  done. 

s  stout  for  “he  knows  that  be  knows  the  way”  rors,  a  pious  act  of  worship  of  the  unknowable - 

“through  the  tangles,”  “and  he  has  settled  it  and  the  unknown.  In  like  fashion  will  the  OBFIMISM. 

with  himself  that  he  will  not  sink  beneath  the  Church  honor  the  Confession  if  the  majority  Our  chief  business  is  with  good.  When  the 
waves,  but  will  bear  that  burden  safely  through  is  again  compelled  to  yield.  Increasingly  nn-  issue  is  joined  with  evil  we  fight,  but  our 
and  carry  it  up  the  slopes  beyond.  ”  knswn,  it  will  be  piously  worshipped  on  occa-  weapons  are  royal  graces.  We  overcome  evil 

Our  imagination  faints :  but  even  this  is  not  sion  as  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  then  remain  for-  with  good.  The  saddest  condition  of  man  is 
the  worst,  indeed  it  is  only  preliminary,  a  gotten  and  ignored  in  all  the  ordinary  and  that  v  hlch  transforms  good  into  another's  evil, 
mere  “because.”  It  is  just  because  he  is  not  practical  affairs  of  life  which  makes  another’s  good  evil  to  him.  This 

ill,  and  because  hie  eyes  are  not  below,  and  bo-  '  -  is  the  weak  and  wicked  discontent  which  ex- 

oanse  he  is  Immersed  in  the  currents  aforesaid,  DEATH  OP  A  \ENERABLE  MISSION .4RT.  pects  our  share  of  good  to  be  less  than  that  of 

and  because  he  knows  that  he  knows  the  way  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Wood,  long  a  mis-  another,  which  casts  side-long  glances  at  the 

through  the  tangles,  and  because  he  feels  the  sionary  of  the  American  Board,  and  at  one  time  position  of  the  one  nearest,  ready  to  complain 
burden  of  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  and  be-  its  District  Secretary  resident  in  New  York,  that  we  are  defrauded  of  our  share.  This  is 
cause  he  has  settled  it  with  himself  that  he  died  at  hie  home  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  on  Wed-  pessimism  at  once  selfish  and  sad. 
will  swim  and  not  sink  and  will  carry  his  nesday,  July  17,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  A  very  simple  definition  of  optimism  is  to 
world  through  to  the  elopes  beyond,  that  he  is  his  age.  Thus,  as  a  shock  o*  corn  in  its  season,  call  it  a  divine  content.  What  a  discovery  was 
“determined  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  the  has  been  garnered  one  whose  life  has  been  that,  when  a  man  could  write:  “I  have  learned 
System  of  Doctrine  embodied  in  the  Confession  devoted  to  the  highest  offloes  that  can  engage  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con- 
•f  Faith.  ”  Ossa  on  Pelion!  The  world  on  the  attention  of  men.  And  he  has  rendered  a  tent.”  We  call  this  the  ideal,  in  opposition  to 
bis  shoulders  and  the  System  of  Doctrine  on  whole-hearted  and  efflcient  service.  Though  the  oriental,  just  now  a  fashion,  which  makes 
that!  Was  ever  before  a  soldier  bolding  ad-  not  endowed  with  unusual  powers  of  mind,  his  perfect  balance  a  perfect  good ;  the  final  and 
vanned  post  with  his  hands  full  and  swimming  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  cause,  his  willing-  fixed  equipoise  is  heaven,  the  Nirvana  of  the 
in  strong  currents  so  burdened  since  the  world  ness  and  ability  to  labor,  to  teach  and  preach,  Buddhist.  But  what  we  most  need  is  a 
began !  to  do  good  work  as  a  writer  and  translator,  or  poising  power,  to  make  us  content  always. 

Do  we  not  rightly  substitute  singular  for  as  an  agent  among  the  churches  at  home,  gave  Primarily,  that  is  a  touch  of  God  on  the 
plural  pronouns  in  our  qnotatious?  For  what  him  an  acquaintance  and  a  standing  which  soul;  a  love  to  God  which  makes  ns 
Presbyterian  save  the  Princeton  professor  ever  would  scarcely  have  been  attained  had  the  dn-  children  who  share  in  the  good  he  gives, 
•aw  this  as  a  true  picture  of  himself?  Nor  ties  to  which  he  was  called  been  less  various.  All  good  is  one,  and  our  share  of  good 
will  many  Presbyterians  approve  the  argument  Dr.  Wood  proved  himself  equal  to  any  task  is  a  part  of  the  feast  from  the  table  of  the 
more  than  the  rhetoric.  They  are  confident  thus  laid  upon  him ;  his  work  of  whatever  sort  King.  There  is  no  rich  man’s  table  as  distinct 
that  truth  does  not  depend  upon  the  integrity  grew  under  his  hand,  and  this  because  he  ever  from  the  poor  man’s;  the  differences  are  in 
of  the  system  of  doctrine  but  that  the  doctrine  prosecuted  it  in  faith  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  way  we  receive.  We  may  complain  that 
depends  upon  the  truth.  It  is  because  they  are  service— that  of  fulfilling  the  Master’s  com-  we  cannot  use  all  that  is  set  before  us,  cannot 
“not  altogether  unintelligent”  that  they  are  mand.  Whatever  the  temporary  outward  as-  eat  all  that  is  provided  by  our  Father.  Or  we 
unable  to  rest  content  with  the  tradition  of  peot,  the  cause  was  never  a  failing  one  in  his  may  complain  that  our  use  and  appreciation  are 
the  fathers.  To  ignore  the  main  question  and  apprehension  and  presentation  of  it.  His  con-  not  what  they  should  be  or  might  have  been. 
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Thia  last  baa  been  atyled  a  boly  diaoontent.  Bat 
a  divine  content  makea  na  abarera  in  tbe  good 
of  all,  tbankfnl,  not  for  onr  email  bleaeinga 
bnt  for  tbe  bleasing  of  tbe  whole  world. 

Practically  it  would  seem  quite  easy  to  treat 
tbe  human  soul  as  a  balance.  Ton  can  bring 
a  scale  to  poise  by  tossing  in  pebbles.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think  to  restore  the  balance  by  laying 
opposite  stresses  upon  the  human  spirit.  This 
is  not  easy.  The  soul  of  man  is  not  a  delicate 
scale  set  under  glass.  It  stands  by  the  wayside. 
All  men  and  all  things  toss  pebbles  into  it. 
The  poise  of  the  morning  is  spoiled  by  the 
newspaper  or  even  by  the  cook.  This  human 
spirit  is  like  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot 
rest.  The  moan  or  thunder  of  its  unrest  is 
more  menacing  than  the  sleepless  ocean  surges. 
It  will  not  be  still.  How  could  it  rest? 

Content  that  is  merely  equipoise  seems  un¬ 
attainable.  There  is  a  picture  in  tbe  New 
Testament  of  a  man  in  a  rocking  boat  on  an 
angry  sea,  who  stands  up  and  stills  the  waves 
by  a  word.  The  poetry  of  the  picture  is  a  part 
of  its  power.  Somehow  we  are  sure  that  in 
this  world  is  one  who  comes  like  a  mother  to 
a  crying  child  and  says:  “Come,  I  give  rest. 
My  peace  I  give.  ”  And  we  think  that  the 
great  joy  of  content  is  in  being  composed, 
quieted,  comforted.  One  arm  mightier,  yet 
tenderer,  than  a  mother’s  enfolds  ns  all.  If  one 
feel  its  touch  there  is  no  thought  of  envy  or 
jealousy ;  if  all  are  comforted,  then  all  share 
alike,  and  are  alike  glad.  This  divine  content 
is  not  a  result  of  experiment  in  culture,  such  as 
produces  equipoise  which  may  be  weak  or  cyn¬ 
ical.  The  ideal  of  many  is  a  diplomatic  calm, 
as  if  zeal  would  destroy  the  balance,  as  if  the 
two  sides  of  a  question  should  exactly  coun¬ 
terpoise,  as  if  decision  means  very  little  and 
discontent  covered  tbe  smallest  possible  space 
in  the  sentiments.  On  this  theory  a  man  is 
only  strong  when  he  falls,  or  when  like  Sam¬ 
son  he  involves  the  many  in  his  own  disaster. 

But  content  is  like  the  perfect  balance  of  the 
solar  system  with  mightiest  motion  and  infinite 
speed.  The  “sleep"  of  a  child’s  top  or  of  a 
soaring  eagle  is  the  very  perfection  of  action. 
We  esteem  the  contented  man  to  be  the  most 
active  and  most  perfect  force.  His  content 
is  a  serene  optimism,  which  is  its  own  perpet- 
nator  and  its  own  prophet.  There  are  better 
things  to  come.  It  is  better  to  have  our  little 
good  to-day  than  the  better  which  is  to  come 
to-morrow.  Man’s  sublimest  force  is  that  good 
which  overcomes  evil.  You  and  I  should  be 
optimists  if  we  serve  men  well  and  promote 
high  ends.  Ohrist  smote  the  most  plausible 
form  of  pessimism  when  he  pictured  the  men 
who  murmured  against  the  good  man  who  said, 
“I  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee.  ’’ 
Their  discontent  took  eleven  hours’  value  out 
of  an  honest  day’s  wage.  A  just  God  strikes 
the  true  balance  between  us ;  less  "wait  and 
worry"  if  more  work.  What  my  neighbor  has 
of  good  is  my  gain  unless  my  spirit  counts  it 
loss.  So  up  to  the  Master’s  measure  we  grow 
until,  with  less  than  his  suffering  and  struggle, 
wo  come  to  the  perfect  poise  of  soul,  the  per¬ 
fect  charity,  tLo  perfect  rest;  “nevertheless, 
not  my  will,  but  thine!"  That  is  not  defeat, 
it  is  victory ;  not  despair,  it  is  exaltation ;  not 
pessimistic  sorrow,  but  opimistic  joy;  not 
sullen  discontent  silenced,  but  divine  content 
singing  itself  into  heaven  I 


HOT  WBATBFB  AND  BMOTIONALISM. 

It  may  now  be  possible,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  to  inquire  whether  a  goodly  part  of  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the 
Spanish  war  was  not  occasioned  by  the  heat, 
and  not,  as  we  were  told,  by  patriotism.  The 
same  crowds  that  thronged  Newspaper  Row  in 
1898,  watching  the  bulletins,  now  are  to  be 
found  at  tbe  races  of  bicyclers,  horses,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  men,  or  at  the  ball  games  or 


athletic  sports,  and  the  observant  spectator 
finds  it  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  delight 
over  a  Spanish  fort  taken  and  a  favorite  win¬ 
ning.  Does  the  weather  tend  to  break  down 
the  natural  reserve  of  men?  Recently  there 
was  a  race  of  motor  vehicles  from  Paris  to 
Berlin,  and  the  excitement  was  almost  ludi¬ 
crous.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  volatile 
Frenchmen  would  betray  emotion,  but  who 
would  have  supposed  that  the  phlegmatic  Ger¬ 
mans  would  have  behaved  as  they  did?  Our 
explanation  is  that  the  weather  caused  it. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  demonstration 
given  to  the  winner— Fournier,  a  Frenchman— 
when  he  raced  into  Berlin?  When  his  machine 
stopped,  the  crowd  rushed  forward  delirious 
with  delight,  and  many  tried  to  kiss  him,  his 
face  all  smeared  with  grease,  perspiration  and 
dust,  until  some  mounted  him  on  their  should¬ 
ers  and  bore  him  off  in  triumph  to  the  commit¬ 
tee-rooms.  His  machine  was  loaded  with 
flowers  and  conveyed  in  a  procession  of  its  own 
to  its  stable.  For  a  day  or  so  nearly  as  much 
French  was  heard  on  the  streets  of  Berlin  as 
German,  and  it. seemed  as  if  the  long  promised 
righting  of  the  “wrong  of  ’70"  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  the  capital  of  Germany  was  at 
last  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Tbe  query 
again  comes  up  in  onr  minds— How  much  was 
genuine,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  high 
temperature? 

As  a  mere  addendum  it  may  be  noted  that 
daring  this  moter  race  five  children  were  run 
over  and  killed  by  the  machines,  and  bne  of 
the  drivers  fell  from  his  car  and  sustained  very 
severe  injuries. 


A  SUMMER  CONFERENCE  NEAR  NEW  TURK. 

Last  March  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  West 
Side  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  at 
which  twenty-nine  local  charitable  and  relig¬ 
ions  organizations  were  represented.  It  was 
there  decided  to  hold  a  summer  conference  on 
the  plan  of  Mildmay,  in  England,  at  which 
matters  of  local  interest  would  be  considered, 
and  where  workers  in  different  kinds  of  city 
religions  enterprises  could  meet,  compare  notes 
and  gain  new  ideas.  The  new  summer  gather¬ 
ing  is  to  be  called  tbe  New  York  Christian 
Conference,  and  it  is  to  be  held  in  the  pavilion 
at  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.  The  Conference  will  open 
on  August  81  and  will  last  until  September  6. 
As  Labor  Day  comes  within  tbe  period,  busy 
attendants  will  lose  the  minimum  of  time 
from  their  work. 

Ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt  will  probably 
preside  at  the  opening  session  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell  H.  Conwell  of  Philadelphia  will  speak. 
Sunday  will  be  Young  People’s  Day,  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Luther  League, 
Ep worth  Leaguo  and  Baptist  Young  People’s 
Union  are  to  have  the  day.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark  has  been  invited  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Monday  will  be  Sunday-school  day,  and 
•Tuesday  will  be  Brotherhood  and  Sisterhood 
Day.  On  the  latter  date  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew,  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  Brother¬ 
hood  of  St.  Paul,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  are  expected  to  share  in  the  exercises. 
Wednesday  will  be  City  Mission  Day.  The 
ofiQcials  of  the  various  city  mission  societies 
have  some  time  felt  the  need  of  oo-operation 
in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  in  their  work, 
and  this  Conference  may  open  the  way  to  some¬ 
thing  along  this  line.  Thursday  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  world-wide  missions  and  personal  con¬ 
secration. 

Among  the  speakers  are  to  be  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Pierson,  Robert  E.  Speer,  John  Willis  Baer, 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  Jesse  E.  Hurl- 
hurt,  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and  Madison  C.  Pe¬ 
ters,  Commander  A.  V.  Wadhams,  James  B. 
Reynolds,  S.  H.  Hadley  and  Miss  S.  Sorabje 


of  India  and  others.  There  is  an  unusually 
large  executive  committee,  including  almost 
every  one  who  is  prominent  in  religions  work 
in  this  city. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  memorial  service  to  Dr.  Babcock  held  in 
Baltimore  on  June  2,  as  described  then  in  our 
columns,  has  now  been  published  in  full  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  is  for  sale  by  The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  There  were  addresses  by 
many  pastors  of  tbe  city ;  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith 
and  tbe  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  Presbyter¬ 
ian,  Dr.  Oliver  Hnckel  and  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Lewes,  Baptist,  President  Goucher,  Methodist, 
the  Rev.  A.  0.  Powell,  Episcopal,  and  Rabbi 
Adolph  Gnttmacher,  Jewish,  and  by  President 
Patton  of  Princeton.  These  addresses  are  given 
in  full,  with  the  Scripture,  hymns  and  prayer, 
and  they  form  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  one  whose  ministry,  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  had  made  him  beloved  by  thousands. 

The  Rev.  Ezra  A.  Huntington  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Old  and  New  Testament  Criticism 
and  Exegesis  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
died  last  Sunday  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  1864 
he  was  called  to  the  professorship.  In  1892,  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years.  Dr.  Huntington  retired 
from  active  duties,  becoming  professor  emeri¬ 
tus.  Elsewhere  we  publish  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Huntington  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  and 
colleague  Prof.  A.  S.  Hoyt,  D.  D. 

Tbe  recently  issued  catalogue  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  shows  an  important  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  standard  of  scholarship.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  will 
be  given  only  at  tbe  conclusion  of  a  four  years’ 
course.  The  diploma  of  the  Seminary  will  be 
given  at  the  close  of  the  usual  three  years’ 
coarse,  and  the  student  will  then  be  competent 
for  ordination  so  far  as  education  goes,  but  for 
the  degree  a  higher  proficiency  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  In  this  connection  the  important  an¬ 
nouncement  may  be  made  that  the  Seminary 
this  year  institutes  for  lay  workers  courses  of 
instruction  in  Biblical  Literature  and  Methods 
of  Teaching.  These  courses  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  new  member  of  the  Faculty, 
the  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  D.  D. ,  President 
Hall  and  others  taking  part  in  tbe  instruction. 
To  a  certain  degree  this  new  departure  follows 
in  tbe  line  of  the  Diocesan  Sunday-school 
courses  which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  city 
the  past  two  winters;  but  with  important 
differences.  The  instruction  will  be  entirely 
unsectarian,  and  examinations  will  be  optional, 
but  a  diploma  will  be  given  to  those  who  pass 
the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  complete 
course.  Extension  lectures  will  also  be  given 
in  churches  of  Greater  New  York  and  Newark 
as  the  opening  may  occur. 

There  is  something  unusually  pathetic  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Krueger  at  Pretoria  during  her 
husband’s  absence  in  Europe.  It  is  the  last 
drop  in  a  cup  that  is  pecnliariy  full  of  bitter¬ 
ness.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the 
South  African  war  and  President  Krueger’s 
part  in  it,  ^o  one  will  withhold  sympathy  from 
the  old  man  whose  sun  is  going  down  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Mrs  Krueger  died  of  pneumonia  last 
Saturday  and  was  buried  in  Pretoria  on  Sun¬ 
day.  _ 

To  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom 
which  opens  next  Monday  evening  at  Marl- 
brough  on  Hudson,  we  would  add  that  among 
the  speakers  will  also  be  Dr.  W.  F.  Clark, 
Prof.  W.  O.  Thayer  of  Lehigh  University, 
who  will  read  a  paper  on  Cowper  in  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Prophets  Series,  now  being  published  in 
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mission. 


The  By&ngelist,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Gar-  friends  for  the  Seminary,  increased  its  endow- 
hart,  oar  Prayer-meeting  Editor,  who  will  ment  and  advanced  its  instrnotion.  He  saved 
read  a  paper  on  Institntions  and  Life.  onr  beantif  nl  campns  at  a  time  when  the  trustees 

-  were  tempted  to  sacrifice  it  to  immediate  neces- 

An  interesting  Congress  was  held  in  Buffalo  gities.'  It  was  his  prescience  and  faith  and  en- 
last  week— that  of  Indian  Educators.  These  were  ergy  that  saved  the  Seminary  for  Auburn  when 
mainly  white  men  and  women,  though  a  number  the  generous  offer  of  Colonel  Morgan  looked 
of  Indians  were  among  them.  The  head  of  the  to  its  removal  to  a  smaller  place.  He  knew 
corps  is  Miss  Estelle  Reel  of  Washington,  Gov-  that  the  interests  of  theological  education 
enment  Superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  centred  in  the  city,  yet  in  a  city  not  too  large 
Among  those  present,  representing  some  three  for  the  distinct  and  beneficial,  social  and 
thousand  teachers  in  Indiim  schools,  were  Col.  gpiritnal  life  of  the  students. 


R.  H.  Pratt,  Superintendent  of  Carlisle,  the 
largest  Indian  school  in  the  country;  H.  B. 
Peairs,  Superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute, 


InUuential  as  he  was  in  these  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Seminary,  it  was  to  the  special 
work  of  teaching  that  he  gave  himself.  Others 


Kansas ;  Dr.  W.  H.^Winslow,  Superintendent  ojight  write  books,  he  chose  to  write  upon  the 
of  the  Genoa  Indian  school  of  Nebraska;  and  hearts  of  his  pupila  To  this  one  thing  he  gave 
Miss  Viola  Cook,  Superintendent  of  the  Wild  himself.  He  had  the  power  and  the  joy  of 


Rice  River  Indian  school  of  Minnesota. 


He  was  a  most  acceptable  preacher 


delegates  had  been  in  session  with  the  National  and  often  sought  for,  but  the  sermons  were 
Educational  Conference  at  Detroit,  but  ad-  Qgygr  suffered  to  interfere  with  his  teaching, 
journed  to  Buffalo  for  conference  on  the  pecu-  Xame,  praise  of  men — these  were  not  cared  for 
liar  problems  which  face  the  teacher  of  Indians,  jhe  privilege  of  training  men  for  the  minis- 
Such  subjects  were  considered  as  the  best  means  was  a  patient,  careful,  kindly  teacher, 

of  promoting  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of  miniaturing  to  the  dull  and  the  indifferent  with 
Indian  workers,  especially  in  helping  young  mor^  sense  of  obligation  than  to  the  brilliant. 
Indians  to  give  ug  tribal  life  and  cope  sncoess-  gjg  iQtQd  ^as  clear  and  logical  rather  than 
fully  with  affairs  of  civilized  communities ;  imaginative  and  mystical.  He  therefore  in- 
the  qualifications  which  should  be  required  of  sisted  upon  clear  analysis  and  upon  system  in 
an  employe  to  enter  the  Indian  service ;  irri-  inxth,  giving  the  large  outlines  of  a  writer  and 
gation  for  arid  regions;  the  value  of  teaching  patting  emphasis  upon  doctrine.  He  was  fa- 
domestic  industries  in  every  school,  and  disci-  miliar  with  the  minute  exegetical  scholarship 
pine  in  an  Indian  school,  the  discussion  of  this  qj  rscgat  days  and  used  the  tools  and  results 


subject  being  led  by  Mr.  Albert  O.  Wright.  jqj.  himself,  but  did  not  so  much  put  them  into 

'  the  hands  of  his  pupils  as  give  them  the  results 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HUNTINGTON  OF  that  satisfied  his  own  judgment.  He  was  a  fine 
AUBURN  SEMINARY.  example  of  the  older  method  of  teaching. 

A  strong  and  beautiful  life  has  gone  from  ns  And  his  pupils  were  like  his  children.  He 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  for  had  them  upon  his  heart.  He  welcomed  them 
nearly  half  a  century  a'  Professor  in  Auburn  I'®  his  home.  He  followed  them  in  their  work. 


Seminary. 


He  was  everywhere  the  same  thoughtful,  wise. 


He  came  to  Auburn  in  1854  from  an  influen-  generous  friend. 


tial  pastorate  in  Albany.  It  was  a 
reconstruction  for  the  Seminary 
after  a  time  of  weakness  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  With  Dr.  Hopkins, 
still  a  young  man  from  the  old 
Faculty,  and  Dr.  Edwin  Hall  and 
Dr.  Jonathan  B.  Condlt  called  at 
the  same  time  with  Dr.  Huntington, 
the  Seminary  entered  upon  a  new 
career  of  growth  and  wide  influence 
The  best  traditions  of  the  elder  time 
were  repeated.  Until  1867,  Dr. 
Huntington  gave  instruction  in 
both  did  and  New  Testaments. 
Then  with  the  appointment  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pierce,  one  of^his  pupils,  to 
the  chair  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature,  he  gave  himself 
solely  to  the  New  Testament.  In 
1884,  Dr.  Huntington’s  work  was 
limited  to  New  Testament  criticism. 
Dr.  James  S.  Riggs  becoming  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Greek.  In  1892,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  Dr.  Huntington 
was  made  Professor  Emeritus. 
These  facts  are  significant  of  the 
growth  of  theological  education  and 
the  enlarging  conception  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  own  work.  As  a  pastor. 
Dr.  Huntington  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  and  the  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws  many  years  after  from 
Lafayette. 


It  was  a  period  of 
Seminary 


He  was  an  example  to  believers  in  his  love 


XZRA  A.  HURTINOTON,  D.D.,  LJ.  D. 

of  the  Church  and  his  service  for  the  higher 


Cnly  the  men  who  knew  Dr.  Huntington  in  interests  of  the  city.  He  was  generous  in  the 
his  prime  can  appreciate  the  varied  and  effect-  use  of  time  and  means  for  every  good  cause, 
ive  work  he  did  for  Auburn  Seminary.  The  He  did  not  suffer  absorbing  studies  and  press- 
Seminary  was  bis  life  and  he  gave  himself  ing  demands  of  his  profession  to  be  an  excuse 
without  stint  to  its  welfare.  He  was  in-  for  the  neglect  of  the  common  duties  and  op- 
fluential  in  the  counsels  of  trustees  and  Fac-  portunities  of  the  Church.  Every  pastor 
nlty.  His  foresight  and  practical  energy  were  thought  of  him  as  his  right  hand  man.  He 
in  constant  service.  He  administered  the  was  never  more  happy  than  in  the  weekly 
scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary,  won  new  prayer-meeting,  supplementing  the  address  of 


the  leader,  catching  the  thought  from  some 
word  of  prayer  or  remark  of  an  humble  disciple 
and  pouring  into  it  the  wealth  of  his  Bible 
knowledge,  his  deep  experience  of  God’s  grace, 
his  earnest  desire  to  be  of  help  to  men.  It 
was  to  the  young  men  who  listened  a  liberal 
education  in  spiritual  life. 

The  service  in  every  sphere  came  from  his 
heart.  It  was  simply  the  outflow  of  a  rich, 
cultured,  harmonious  manhood.  There  was 
nothing  factitious  and  professional :  it  was  all 
genuine,  from  the  life.  And  so  harmonious, 
balanced  was  the  life,  such  unity  in  it,  that 
men  often  failed  to  perceive  its  strength.  The 
excellencies  were  not  made  striking  by  as  great 
contrasting  defects. 

There  was  dignity  with  simplicity.  The 
action  was  always  with  calmness,  a  sense  of 
reserve,  the  giving  of  himself  always  with  the 
guarding  of  the  sacred  things  of  personality, 
yet  thought  and  action  were  all  so  clear  and 
fitting  and  natural  that  one  received  the  truth 
without  thinking  of  the  manner  of  it. 

There  was  earnestness  with  playfulness.  He 
had  a  Puritan  conscience  and  a  most  serious 
view  of  life,  and  yet  such  a  sense  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness.  and  such  faith  in  “the  all  things  for 
good,’’  that  he  was  full  of  mirth  and  humor. 
He  loved  little  children  and  his  childlike  spirit 
babbled  over  with  joyonsuess  of  living.  There 
was  conviction  with  charity.  He  held  to  his 
own  views  most  tenaciously.  He  saw  no  reason 
for  changing  the  early  views  he  formed  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  doctrine.  But  he 
never  bolstered  up  his  own  views  by  condemn¬ 
ing  those  who  differed  from  him.  “Mercy  and 
truth’’  were  met  together  in  this  life.  There 
was  rock  in  the  character,  but  like  the  rock  of 
some  mountain  glen  it  sent  forth  its  sweet 
waters  and  beautiful  things  grew'along  the  way. 

The  very  presence  of  the  man  was  a  blessing. 
The  face  shone  with  a  “solar  light.’’  Dr. 
Huntington  was  returning  one  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  from  preaching  in  a  neighboring  city,  and 
when  near  Auburn  be  was  asked  by  a  stranger 
to  leave  a  valuable  gold  watch  at  the  store  of 
Hyde  and  Betty’s.  “Do  you  know  me?’’  asked 
the  doctor.  ‘  ‘  What  assurance  have  you  that 
you  will  ever  see  your  watch  again?’’  “I  will 
trust  a  face  like  yours,  ’  ’  was  the  reply. 

We  all  trusted  that  face.  We  saw  God’s  face 
shining  from  it.  We  would  all  have  the  vision 
of  his  pure  heart,  the  peace  of  his  childlike 
trust,  the  blessed  influence  of  his  single-minded 
devotion!  A.  S.  H. 

Aubcrs.  N.  Y.  July  19, 1901. 

Ministerial  Personals 

The  Rev.  James  O’Conner  of  Christ  Mis¬ 
sion  sailed  for  Europe  last  Saturday  in  the 
Manitoba. 

Dr.  Chapman  is  decidedly  better  and  hopev 
to  resume  work  at  Winona  the  last  of  Aagnst. 

The  Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer  D.D.  preached 
last  Sunday  in  St.  Cloud,  N.  Y.  He  is  about 
to  leave  Montclair  on  a  well  earned  vacation. 
Since  President  Enox’s  lamented  death  he  has 
forgotten  his  years  in  devoted  service  to  the 
German  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  late  of 
this  city  and  now  pastor  of  the  historic  “old 
First’’  Congregational  Church  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  has  a  cottage  for  July  at  Bass  Rooks, 
Gloucester,  and  goes  with  his  family  to  the 
Tahawus  House,  Keene  Valley,  N.  T.,  for 
August. 

The  Rev.  George  N.  MacDonald,  lately  of 
Somerset,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  church  of  Tyrone,  N.  Y.,  Presbytery  of 
Steuben,  where  he  has  already  begun  work. 

Franklin  College  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  Sherman  H.  Doyle  Ph.D., 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Oburoh,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Crisis  in  Evangelical  Protestantism 
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Richard  Heath 


The  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom  invite  me 
to  send  some  information  as  to  the  Brotherhood- 
I  attempted  to  form  at  Rugby,  in  Warwickshire. 
It  never  got  beyond  a  few  working  men,  and 
aroused  unexpected  difficulties  from  sources  I 
could  not  satisfactorily  trace.  It  was  extreme¬ 
ly  small  and  humble  in  its  numbers  and  com¬ 
position,  and  I  fear  that  the  paper  we  printed 
at  the  commencement  gave  it  more  importance 
in  your  eyes  than  it  deserved. 

Your  interest  and  sympathy  is,  however,  of 
far  too  great  a  value  for  me  to  lose  so  important 
an  opix)rtunity  of  securing  it  in  the  work  for 
the  Kingdom  I  have  since  then  felt  I  had 
to  do,  and  I  hope  you  will  receive  the  following 
account  of  an  article  on  “The  Waning  of  Evan¬ 
gelicalism,”  published  in  the  (contemporary  Re¬ 
view  in  May,  1898,  and  what  came  out  of  it,  as 
a  call  to  take  the  subject  up,  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  thoroughness  and  energy 
which  distinguish-  the  New  World  from  the  Old, 
jou  will  carry  it  to  a  practical  result  and  set 
England  the  example  she  needs. 

The  Evangelicalism  spoken  of  in  the  article 
just  referred  to  may  be  called  “the  English  Re¬ 
ligion,”  Ritualism  itself  being,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  pointed  out,  deeply  affected  by  Evangelical 
doctrine.  I  Jetiued  it  as  that  movement  which 
commenced  with  the  Methodist  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  had  for  its  stand¬ 
ard  a  theology  the  main  points  of  which  were 
the  Fall  of  Man,  the  8acritice  of  Christ  in  place 
of  man,  Grace,  the  originating  cause  of  Sal¬ 
vation,  Justilication  by  Faith,  its  instrumental 
cause,  the  Need  of  the  New  Birth  and  of  the 
constant  and  sustaining  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Can  it  be  said  of  a  movement  preaching  these 
great  truths,  a  movement  which  awoke  Eng¬ 
lish  religion  out  of  its  torpor,  which  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  preaching  and  character 
both  of  tlie  Established  Church  and  N'oncom- 
formity;  whicli  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire  and  all  over  the  United  States 
and  affected  most  of  the  European  Protestant 
countries,  which  has  produced  so  many  re¬ 
markable  pulpit  orators,  causing  enormous 
sums  to  be  siieut  on  suitable  buildings  for 
their  ministrations;  which  has  originated  and 
maintained  so  many  great  societies  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  religious  and  philanthropic;  which 
lias  resulted  in  the  revival  of  the  missionary 
spirit  of  early  Christianity;  can  it  he  said 
of  such  a  movement — a  movement  tliat  has  per- 
im  ated  the  Avhole  of  English  religion  during 
the  nineteenth  century  with  its  ideas  and 
character,  that  it  is  now  waning  and  becoming 
a  thing  that  was? 

The  facts  I  give  in  reply  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  Only  a  very  small  number  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Churcli  of  England  represent  the  orig¬ 
inal  Evangelical  teaching.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
growtli  of  the  Nonconformist  Churches  keeps  up 
with  the  growth  of  tlie  population.  Sunday 
scliools  do  not  feed  the  church.  Churches  and 
chapels  have  been  built  on  a  vast  scale,  but  a 
less  proiKtrtion  of  the  population  al tends  them 
than  formerly.  In  some  large  towns  there  are 
many  more  new  places  of  worship  than  there 
werd  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  yet  the 
actual  number  of  attendants  is  less.  And  this 
state  of  things  prevails  in  Protestant  countries 
on  the  continent — Germany  in  particular.  Fi¬ 
nally  the  voice  of  the  people  has  several  times 
been  sought,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  has 
always  loudly  condemned  the  churches.  This 
alienation  of  the  working  classes  Is  not  mainly 
due  to  the  genera’  agnosticism,  but  to  a  settled 


conviction  that  the  churches  no  longer  truly  rep¬ 
resent  Christianity. 

Evangelicalism  coming  into  existence  in  an 
extremely  Individualistic  and  competitive  or¬ 
der  of  things  saw  nothing  in  the  Gospel  but  a 
plan  of  individual  salvation.  It  had  little  idea 
of  the  common  salvatitm,  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kl-nd  in  Christ,  and  of  the  mutual  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  all  men.  It  has  never  understood  the 
times.  Its  leaders,  from  John  Wesley  down¬ 
ward,  have  been  often  quite  anti-democratic 
and  have  displayed  the  most  narrow  form  of 
patriotism.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  misunder¬ 
stood  and  opposed  the  greatest  event  of  rngdern 
times,  the  French  Revolution.  They  have,  in 
fact,  denied  God  in  history,  seeing  him  in  the 
Information,  but  not  in  the  Revolution.  A-nd 
thus  Evangeiicalism,  whiie  making  more  and 
more  way  among  the  upper  and  upper  middle 
class,  has  lost  more  and  more  its  hold  on  the 
masses,  u-ntil  at  last  the  working  classes  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  it.  Evangelicalism 
has  thus  come  to  see  things  as  its  wealthy  sup¬ 
porters  see  them,  and  to  separate  itself  from 
the  growing  light  of  its  time,  the  reappearance 
of  the  ancient  truth — the  oneness  and  solidarity 
of  humanity.  And  this  blindness  to  the  great 
social  sunrise  has  produced  in  it  a  certain  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  God’s  Word  and 
Commandment,  as  shown  for  example,  in  its 
treatment  of  Christ’s  own  teaching;  and  this 
has  not  only  lost  it  the  people,  but  driven  into 
antagonism  so  many  of  the  more  conscientious 
and  liner  souls  in  England  and  America. 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelical  doctrines  are  only  to  be  understood 
in  tlie  light  of  Solidarity.  The  fall  and  the 
redemption,  unjust  from  the  individual  point 
of  view,  are  just  and  acceptable  to  the  con¬ 
science  if  mankind  is  an  organism  and  men 
are  answerable  for  one  another.  However,  pro¬ 
phetic  teachers  have  not  been  wanting  iu  tlie 
past  century.  And  their  cry,  from  Lamenmiis 
to  Tolstoi,  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
woke  the  early  Methodists — I^aAv’s  “Serious 
Call.”  As  was  his  cry,  so  theirs  has  been:— 
“Be  really  what  you  profess  to  be.”  If  the 
cliurches  take  no  heed,  “the  axe  will  be  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree.” 

In  the  June,  1900,  number  of  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  this  article  received  a  reply  from  Dr.  Guin¬ 
ness  Rogers,  a  leader  of  the  Congregational 
denomination  and  of  English  Nonconformity 
generally,  also  editor  of  the  Independent 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  liberal  party. 

As  a  reply,  this  article  did  not  seem  to  me 
at  all  sufficient,  but  rather  to  obscure  the  ques¬ 
tion.  However,  without  a  full  resume 
of  Dr.  Rogers’  argument  it  would  not  be  fair 
iu  me  here  to  criticise  it  adverselj’,  and  besides 
I  do  not  wish  thus  to  waste  this  opimrtunity. 
Apart  from  this  article,  the  English  religious 
press  Ignored  the  question  raised  by  my  article. 
It  was  otherwise  on  the  continent. 

That  I  became  aware  that  there  was  so  much 
interest  excited  in  Genuany,  France,  Holland 
and  Switzerland  was  due  to  Mrs.  Rauscheu- 
busch-Clough,  who  verj'  kindly  sent  me  a  pamph¬ 
let  written  by  t)r.  Stocker,  the  most  famous 
pastor  to-day  in  the  German  Protestant 
churches,  no  name,  indeed,  is  better  known  in 
Germany.  As  court  chaplain,  as  director  of  the 
Inner  Mission,  in  Berlin,  as  the  founder  of 
Christian  Socialism  and  of  Antisemitism,  as  the 
defender  of  Christian  ideas  against  the  Social 
democrats  and  the  liberals  generally,  and  of  the 
liberty  of  the  church  against  the  royal  power. 
Dr.  Stocker  has  had  to  tread  a  thorny  path,  but 


it  has  given  him  an  immense  experience  with 
reference  to  the  real  condition  of  Protestantism 
in  Germany.  He  had  taken  this  article  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  on  “The  Waning  of  iJvan- 
gelicalism”  as  his  text,  entitling  his  paanphlet, 
“Die  Leitung  der  Kirche.”  From  it  I  learned 
that  a  fortnightly  Protestant  review  In  France, 
“La  Foi  et  la  Vie,  ’  had  made  my  article  the 
occasion  of  starting  an  “Enquiry  into  the  State 
of  Evangelicalism  Protestantism  in  Europe,”  and 
had  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to  the  most 
generally  acknoledged  representatives  of  its 
different  tendencies  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  questions  were  as  follows: — 

I.  Is  Evangelical  Protestantism  In  your  coun¬ 
try  in  decline  or  not,  either  in  pulpit  poww 
or  ardour  in  Christian  work?  What  part  of 
the  population  is  especially  attached  to  the 
Church? 

II.  In  tlie  case  of  those  alienated,  what  is 
the  cause?  And  is  the  Church  to  blame,  and  in 
what  way?  Is  the  charge  true  that  the  Church 
has,  unconsciously,  accepted  the  narrow  Indi¬ 
vidualism  of  established  interests,  and  while 
holding  fast  in  the  religious  sphere  to  salva¬ 
tion  by  Individual  faith,  has  ignored  the  social 
premises  of  the  Gospel — the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  has  broken  with  the  great  popular 
movement  of  Emancipation,  and  also  with  that 
toward  human  Solidarity,  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century? 

These  charges  be  they  true  or  false,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  you  the  most  urgent  reforms  required, 
either  in  the  preaching  or  in  the  spirit  and 
action  of  Evangelical  Protestantism? 

Answers  came  from  Dr.  Stocker,  Professor 
Karl  Muller,  and  from  Pastors  Lepsius,  Forster, 
Waechter  and  Herr  Christophe  Blumhardt,  with 
reference  to  German;  from  Dr.  Kuyper  and 
Professor  Gunning,  with  reference  to  Holland; 
from  Pastors  Gaston  Frommel,  L.  Ferri&re  and 
I.  Probst,  with  reference  to  Switzerland;  from 
Pastors  Hollard,  C.  E.  Babut,  E.  Gounclle  and 
P.  Dieterlin,  with  reference  to  France. 

These*  papers  so  far  corroborate  my  article 
that,  taken  altogetlier,  they  show  that  Evan¬ 
gelical  Christendom  is  in  a  most  serious  condi¬ 
tion,  and  must  certainly  go  on  sinking  or  jrass 
through  groat  changes  in  the  near  future.  The 
great  fact  manifests  itself  everywhere  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  have  left  the  churches.  They 
are  alienated  from  them,  and  in  some  i>arts, 
particularly  in  Germany,  the  estrangement  ar¬ 
rives  occasionally  at  hatred.  Inquirers,  all  pas¬ 
tors  in  the  German  Protestant  Churches,  as 
for  example,  Paul  Gohre,  in  his  “Three  Months 
in  a  German  Workshop,”  and  Martin  Rade,  in 
his  “Religlo-moral  Thoughtworld  of  Our  Indus¬ 
trial  Workmen,”  give  many  proofs  of  the  in¬ 
tense  bitterness  of  the  German  working  classes 
against  the  Church  and  its  clergy.  Their  atti¬ 
tude,  however,  is  mostly  one  of  indifference. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  English  workmen,  as  a 
whole. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  this  bitterness  or 
indifference  to  the  Evangelical  Churches,  Free 
or  Established,  that  1  will  simply  liere  state 
where  I  have  embodied  them.  As  regards 
Great  Britain,  not  ouly  in  the  article  already 
so  frequently  referred  to,  "The  Waning  of  Evan¬ 
gelicalism,”  but  also  in  another,  “Nonconformity 
in  Relation  to  Labor,”  published  in  February, 
1897,  in  the  Progressive  Review.  The  facts 
of  the  relations  to  the  German  churches  of  the 
German  working  classes  I  have  given  in  two 
papers  in  the  Contemixtrary  Review: — “The 
Church  and  Social  Democracy  in  Germany,’’ 
and  “The  Prussian  Rural  Laborer  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church.” 

In  this  paper  I  shall  refer  mainly  to  such 
facts  as  the  articles  in  La  Foi  et  la  Vie  bring 
forward  in  explanation  of  this  apiwlllng 
phenomenon — tlie  alienation  of  the  Euroiiean 
working  classes  from  that  religion  Avhlcli  was 
originally  founded  for  them. 
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I  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Mam¬ 
mon  has  enslaved  the  Church.  Just  as  capital¬ 
ism  has  got  possession  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  controls  the  press,  parliaments  and  goveiii- 
ments,'  so  it  no  lias  got  possession  of  the 
churches  and  controls  them.  The  parable  of 
the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb  has  been  illustrated 
afresh  by  the  seizure  of  the  Church,  established 
or  free,  by  the  wealthy  classes.  With  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization  they  have  come  to  see  that 
evangelical  religion  is  a  really  ennobling  thing, 
adding  a  glory  and  a  strength  to  life,  and  just 
as  they  wish  for  all  the  advantages  of  tnluca- 
tion,  all  the  couveniencos  that  science  can 
afford,  all  the  ple«isures  that  art  can  give,  so 
they  desire  to  be  crowned  with  the  aurtnile  of 
a  Christian  life,  to  have  tlie  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  associated  with  good  works,  and  to  possess 
the  consolations  of  faith.  And  seeing  that  the 
reformers  and  the  Methodist  revivalists  omitted 
to  keep  the  highest  standard  of  morality — the  ' 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — before  their  followers,  the 
cultivated  wealthy  classc*s  have  found  no  seri¬ 
ous  dirticulty  :u  attaining  their  desire. 

But  the  result  has  been  fatal  to  nineteenth 
century  Christianity.  For  it  has  exposed  its  ex¬ 
treme  weakness  on  the  ethical  side  and  made 
it  api>ear  the  contradiction  of  what  the  New 
Testament  and  the  early  ages  of  the  Church 
show  that  Christianity  really  is.  For  the  more 
the  rich  and  respectable  became  the  shining 
lights  of  the  Church,  the  more  the  poor  and  the 
humble  fell  away.  IV as  it  envy,  jealousy,  mean¬ 
ness Xo,  only  a  feeling  that  the  soul  of  re¬ 
ligion,  ideal  justice,  ideal  love,  was  gone.  If  the 
rich  could  have  the  best  of  both  worlds,  then 
there  was  no  law  of  justice;  if  the  rich  could 
please  God,  and  at  the  same  time  have  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  then  there  could  be  no 
law  of  love.  And  if  Christianity  did  not  teach 
and  maintain  justice  and  love,  but  really  conse¬ 
crated  injustice  and  oppression,  the  less  a  poor 
man  had  to  do  with  it  the  happier  he  felt.  This, 
poor  men  have  always  felt  throughout  the  ages, 
but  it  was  not  very  clear  to  them  that  their  feel¬ 
ing  against  the  wealthy  did  not  mean  some  se¬ 
cret  unregeneracy  of  heart,  natural  envy  and 
pride  not  being  sufficiently  abased,  and,  besides, 
how  would  the  cause  be  supported  if  it  were  not 
for  ilie  rich?  But  the  new  social  economics 
have  now  opened  the  eyes  of  the  working  class¬ 
es,  at  hast  in  Germany  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  tlie  Coiniucut,  to  the  fact  that  no  one  can  be¬ 
come  enormously  wealthy  without  having  de¬ 
frauded  others  of  what  was  justly  their  due,  or 
liaving  inherited  wealth,  without,  in  effect,  be¬ 
coming  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  Many  criti¬ 
cisms  may  no  doubt  be  made  on  the  new  econom¬ 
ics,  and  iMjssibly  it  may  be  shown  that  some  of  its- 
statements  are  fallacious,  and  others  unw’orkable; 
but  tills  is  clear: — The  present  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  absolutely  ignores  justice  and  love,  its 
sole  guide  being  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  three  masters  want  a  man’s  labor,  he  goes 
to  the  one  who  will  pay  him  the  most;  if  three 
men  want  the  same  situation,  the  employer  se¬ 
lects  the  man  whose  labor  will  pay  him  best. 
In  each  case  it  is  decided,  and  must  be,  ex¬ 
cept  a  man  separates  from  the  world  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
considerations  of  personal  interest.  “It  will 
pay  me  best  to  do  so,”  Is  “the  law  and  the 
prophets”  in  the  commercial  world  and  largely 
governs  ordinary  morality.  The  result  is  that 
wealth,  great  or  small,  is  most  surely  gathered 
by  strictly  keeping  in  view  this  rule.  I  do  not 
say  wealth  gatherers  have  no  morality.  They 
freiiuently  have  a  great  deal  outside  business, 
and  their  scrupulous  observance  of  a  certain 
commercial  code  of  honor  In  business  may  at 
times  be  exercised  to  their  own  disadvantage, 
but  such  is  the  non-moral  character  of  the  law 
that  governs  wealth  making,  that  commercial 
reputation  itself  results  in  placing  a  man  in  a 


better  position  to  take  still  fuller  advantage  of 
the  law  of  nature — “To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  that  which  he  hath.” 

This  non-moral  character  of  the  organization 
of  society  under  a  commercial  regime  is  clearly 
seen  by  vast  masses  of  laboring  people  to-day, 
esiiecially  in  Germany,  whece  all  classes  liave 
long  enjoyed  elementary  education  and  w’here  for 
the  last  thirty  years  an  active  and  wide  socialist 
propaganda  has  lieen  carried  on.  Once  con¬ 
vinced,  as  all  socialists  must  be,  that  any  kind 
of  abnormal  wealth  means  fraud  and  roblxcy, 
and  that  in  fact  all  those  who  force  the  com¬ 
munity  to  pay  them  more  than  they  give  in  ex¬ 
change  are  thus  guilty,  one  sees  how  impossibk* 
it  is  for  workingmen  any  longer  to  believe  in 
churches  which  close  their  eyes  to  what  has  tje 
come  an  obvious  fact,  and  allow  the  rich  not  only 
to  exploit  the  world  but  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
also. 

Unfortunately  many  excellent  people  do  not 
see  this.  They  fall  back  on  Christian  steiwied- 
siiij,  and  think  of  the  mote-y  they  or  tlieir 
a  IK-,  ‘■  iors  liave  obtained  by  tlie  more  or  less  l  e- 
’.i.ciselcss  use  of  thj  inexorilile  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  as  a  talent  God  has  given  them, 
whlcli  they  can  use  to  His  glory.  But  are  they 
not  e.xactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  kings 
wlio  claimed  to  reign  by  divine  right,  altliough 
they  knew  very  well  their  ancestors  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  throne  by  fraud  and  force? 

tVe  may  find  it  ditticult  to  lielleve  that  the 
world  will  ever  go  on  by  any  other  law,  but  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  it  is  different.  There 
the  purest  ideal  we  know  must  reign,  and  from 
the  iips  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  we  know  that 
ideal  does  reign,  for  it  was  the  work  of  His  life 
to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  to  explain  the  laws  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  kingdom. 

Treverbcx  Hill„  Limpsfiild,  England. 


MODERN  PROPHETS. 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

I. 

Rev-  Samuel  Zane  Batten 
The  prophet  is  the  seer  and  the  sayer.  He  is 
the  forthteller  rather  than  the  foreteller.  The 
prophet  is  the  man  who  st^es  into  the  heart  of 
things  and  tells  forth  what  he  sees.  He  sees 
new  meanings  in  old  truths,  and  makes  new 
applications  of  accepted  principles.  He  stands 
forth  as  the  representative  of  the  Living  God, 
and  thus  he  is  the  interpreter  of  God’s  will  to 
the  children  of  men.  He  is  the  representative 
of  what  we  may  call  the  eternal  reality  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  is  the  interiireter  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  the  upholder  of  fallen  causes,  and  the 
advocate  of  popular  truths.  He  speaks  to  his 
age,  it  is  true,  but  because  he  deals  with  the 
great  realities,  he  speaks  words  that  are  true  in 
all  ages.  In  tliis  sense  Frederick  Denison  Mau¬ 
rice  was  a  true  prophet  of  Gotl. 

Among  the  men  who  are  moulding  the  social 
and  theological  thought  of  our  time  none  stands 
higher  than  Maurice.  He  represents  the  transi¬ 
tion  in  human  thought,  from  the  individualistic, 
divisive,  sectarian  tendencies  of  the  past  to  the 
social,  unitive,  co-operative  tendencies  in  our 
day.  In  the  closing  days  of  his  life  he  declared 
that  “the  desire”  for  unity  and  the  search  after 
unity,  Imth  in  the  nations  and  the  Church,  has 
haunted  me  all  my  days.”  “No  man  will  ever 
be  of  much  use  to  his  generation,”  Maurice  said 
of  Coleridge,  “who  docs  not  apply  himself  main¬ 
ly  to  the  questions  which  are  agitating  those 
who  belong  to  it”  To  consider  the  life,  the 
character,  the  message  of  such  a  man  must 
prove  of  lasting  service  to  those  who  are  labor¬ 
ing  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  man’s  life  is  the  meeting  point  of  many 
streams  of  Influence,  and  in  the  factor  of  pa¬ 
rentage  Maurice  was  peculiarly  fortunate.  His 


father  was  a  Unitarian  minister  of  the  older 
type;  a  man  of  beautiful  life,  of  conservative 
tendencies,  yet  of  pronounced  convictions  and 
varied  culture,  with  strong  humanitarian  and 
philanthropic  impulses.  His  mother  was.  in 
some  respects,  a  stronger  character  than  his 
father,  and  had  a  strongly  marked  religious  in¬ 
dividuality,  a  trait  which  appeared  In  her  son. 
Frederick  was  born  in  1805,  and  some  time  after 
this  event  his  mother  abandoned  her  Unitarian 
creed  and  withdrew  from  her  husband’s  minis¬ 
try.  Tlie  daughters  of  the  family,  we  find,  each 
took  a  iK>sition  iieculiar  to  herself.  The  eldest 
finally  joined  the  Church  of  England;  the  second 
became  a  Baptist,  under  the  ministry  of  John 
Foster,  the  essayist;  the  third  did  not  fully 
agree  with  any  of  the  others  and  maintained 
her  own  independence.  Such  things,  painful  as 
they  are  to  consider,  had  a  pronounced  and 
determining  influence  upon  the  young  life 
These  conflicts  of  opinion  would  have  disrupted 
many  a  home;  but  in  this  case,  beneath  all  the 
surfaiH*  differences  of  opinion,  there  was  a  deep 
attachment  and  an  unfaltering  love.  A  warm 
and  tender  affection  bound  all  the  members  of 
the  fainilj’  circle  together,  in  spite  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  theological  opinion.  At  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-six  Frinlerick  was  reliaptized  and  joined  the 
Church  of  England.  As  it  was  the  problem  of 
his  youili  to  find  some  principle  wliich  should 
unite  the  earnest  faiths  of  the  family  circle, 
so  it  became  the  lifelong  mission  of  the  man  to 
find  some  foundations  on  which  the  various 
parties  and  classes  of  mankind  could  unite. 

Other  influences  also  beat  uixin  his  life  and 
had  much  to  do  with  the  cast  of  his  thought. 
In  his  earlier  years  his  education  was  gained 
in  his  father’s  school  room,  and  this  close  fel¬ 
lowship,  with  a  cultured  and  earnest  mind,  did 
much  to  broaden  his  outlook,  so  that  w'hen  he 
entered  Cambridge  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  in  advance  of  most  men  of  his  age.  While 
at  Cambridge  he  became  Instrumental  in  the 
organization  of  a  literary  society  known  as  the 
.Vposlles'  Club,  and  this  club  Itecaine  one  of 
tlie  dominant  factors  in  the  making  of  his  life. 
He  himself  declared  that  he  was  more  indebted 
to  this  than  to  almost  any  other  Influence.  In 
this  club  he  met  in  earnest  debate  and  close 
fellowship  some  men  who  afterward  attained 
hlgli  i;ink  and  did  good  service  in  the  world. 
I.ater.  when  he  went  up  to  Loudon,  he  became 
a  memlK-r  of  a  debating  societ.v,  which  num¬ 
bered  among  its  members  such  men  as  John 
Stuan  .Mill  and  .John  Stirling,  lloebuck  and 
Thirl  wall.  Homily  and  Brougham.  Maurice  had 
been  an  earnest  and  appreciative  student  of 
Coleridgi'.  and  he  declares  that  it  was  Coleridge 
wlio  saved  him  from  utter  infidelity.  In  tliis 
debating  society  Maurice  and  Stirling— accord¬ 
ing  to  .Mill's  splendid  account  of  it — defended 
Coleridge’s  metaphysics  against  the  Utilitarians. 
Maurice  confessed  all  his  life  through  his  deep 
and  solemn  obligation  to  “The  Aids  of  Reflec¬ 
tion.”  and  to  the  end  he  remained  a  consistent 
and  devoted  Coleridgian. 

There  is  another  factor  which  should,  be 
noted,  as  it  had  a  great  influence  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  after  thought  and  activity  of  Maurice. 
The  world  was  becoming  interested  in  progress 
and  reform,  and  many  schemes  of  social  and 
political  reconstruction  Avere  boldly  advocated. 
The  theories  of  Owen  .and  other  socialists  Avere 
coming  into  vogue,  and  a  number  of  working¬ 
men’s  co-operative  associations  A\-ere  set  up  in 
England.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  best 
informed  members  of  the  debating  society  were 
Owenites,  and  questions  of  social  reform  were 
considered  again  and  again.  These  discussions 
shoAved  Maurice  the  crying  need  of  reform, 
though  he  was  led  to  seek  for  deeper  and 
stronger  foundations  than  the  Owenites.  The 
problems  of  society  and  the  need  of  reform  were 
beginning  to  press  heavily  upon  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  But  within  the  Church  it- 
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self  there  was  a  numbing  unbelief  which  weak¬ 
ened  the  whole  body  and  made  reform  impossi¬ 
ble.  Without  the  Ghurch  there  was  a  general 
contempt  for  religion,  and  the  workingmen,  with 
their  leaders,  turned  away  from  the^  Church  in 
disgust  and  despair. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  of  to-day  to  think  our¬ 
selves  back  into  the  thought  and  atmosphere  of 
the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
world  Indeed  seemed  to  have  lost  its  hold  upon 
the  Living  God;  and  the  Church  and  the  world 
were  drifting  into  open  or  concealed  unbelief. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  school  maintained  tliat 
the  existence  of  God  was  at  the  best  an  open 
question,  while  many  of  the  bravest  spirits  of 
the  time  suffered  a  shipwreck  of  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  professed  to  be  evangelical 
Christianity  was  represented  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  Gumming,  whom  George  Eliot  so  justly  and 
so  mercilessly  scourged;  and  by  such  slanderous 
champions  of  orthodoxy  as  the  Record  news¬ 
paper. 

Ill  this  time  of  confusion  and  agitation  Mau¬ 
rice  was  rebaptized  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  at  once  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  the  ministry.  lie  has  lately 
become  acquainted  with  Erskine,  of  Linlathen, 
and  with  this  acquaintance  there  dawns  a  new 
era  in  Maurice's  life.  I»ng  afterward  he  writes 
concerning  Ersklne’s  book,  “The  Brazen  Ser¬ 
pent”: — ‘‘I  was  led  to  ask  myself  what  a  Gospel 
to  mankind  must  be.”  He  now  comes  out  into 
the  full  light  and  sees  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Son  of  Man  has  a  deeper  ground  than  the  fall 
of  Adam  or  the  sinful  condition  of  man.  He 
comes  to  see  that  men  are  created  in  Christ 
Jesus;  that  they  are  made  for  glory  and  honor 
and  immortality;  he  finds  also  that  since  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  root  of  every  man’s  iife  in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  a  bond  of  unity  and  fellowship. 
As  we  have  seen,  Maurice  came  into  contact 
with  various  and  confiicting  forms  of  religious 
and  social  thought.  These  elements  which  have 
all  entered  into  his  very  life  blood  have  fitted 
him  for  his  life  work.  The  stream  of  his 
thought  finally  runs  Itself  clear  and  Maurice  has 
a  life  mes.sage  and  a  life  work. 

The  outward  details  of  his  life  need  not  de¬ 
tain  us  long.  In  1834  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  and  soon  was  appointed  to  the  chap¬ 
laincy  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  All  his  life  he  was  a 
great  writer,  and  at  different  times  he  was 
called  to  do  editorial  work.  But  the  pulpit 
was  his  throne,  and  from  this  throne  he  ruled 
the  thought  and  compelled  the  admiration  of 
an  ever  widening  circle.  His  native  shyness 
and  Innate  timidity  made  general  pastoral 
work  a  hardship  to  him,  but  here  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  he  found  congenial  and  attractive  work, 
reading  to  the*  patients  and  explaining  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  seeking  to  bring  comfort 
and  confidence  to  the  sick  and  despondent. 
Before  long  it  was  noted  that  men  of  strong 
thought  in  ever  increasing  numbers  found  their 
way  to  the  hospital  chapel.  They  had  discov¬ 
ered  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
King  in  His  beauty,  and  had  beheld  the  king¬ 
dom  that  is  coming.  Here  was  a  man  living 
a  secluded  life,  to  be  sure,  who  yet  was  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  the  questions  and  needs 
of  the  human  heart,  and  who  knew  also  how 
to  speak  to  the  heart  and  to  satisfy  the  con¬ 
science.  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  of 
history  and  literature  in  King’s  College,  but 
continued  his  work  at  Guy’s  till  184G.  In  this 
year  he  became  professor  of  theology  In  the 
college  and  chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel. 

All  this  time  he  is  the  subj<K:t  of  incessant  and 
bitter  attack  by  tlie  Record  and  papers  of  its 
ilk;  and  from  many  sides  he  is  denounced  as  a 
dangerous  man.  All  this  time,  also,  as  we  shall 
see.  he  was  deeply  Interested  in  social  questions, 
and  was  accustomed  to  meet  workingmen.  So¬ 
cialists,  Chartists  and  Communists,  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  learning  their  needs  and  thoughts  and 
offering  them  help  and  guidance.  This,  as  one 
can  readily  see,  was  an  offence  to  many  of  the 
orthodox  and  conventional  people  of  the  day, 
and  more  than  once  an  effort  was  made  to  force 
him  out  of  the  college  and  the  ministry.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  1853,  the  occasion  so  long  sought  came. 
He  had  just  published  the  Theological  Essays, 
in  which  he  sought  to  meet  the  Unitarian  and  the 
doubter  on  their  own  ground  and  to  lead  them 
up  into  the  fuller  truth  as  he  saw  it.  Some 
words  on  eternal  life  and  eternal  death  were  mis¬ 
construed  and  misunderstood,  and  the  demand 
was  made  that  he  be  expelled.  The  ostensible 
ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
and  the  council  of  the  college  was  theological 
and  doctrinal;  but  any  one  who  reads  between 
the  lines  can  easily  perceive  that  the  real  and 
deep  objections  were  social  and  political.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  council  were  members  of 
the  nobility,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  they 
were  conventional  and  timid  timeservers,  well 
satisfied  with  existing  social  conditions,  as  those 
conditions  were  so  congenial  and  pleasant  for 
themselves.  At  any  rate  Maurice  was  expelled 
from  the  professorship,  but  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Just  then  Dr.  Robert 
Candlish,  the  most  eminent  divine  of  the  Free 
Church,  Scotland,  came  to  Isjndon,  and  in  Exeter 
Hall,  to  crow’ded  audiences  of  three  thousand  or 
more,  he  endeavored  to  expose  and  confute  the 
theology  of  Maurice. 


WHAT  IS  MAN  I 

Sir  John  Davies- 

Ob  I  What  is  man,  great  maker  of  mankind  I 
That  Thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear— 

That  Thou  adorn’st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 
Mak’st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel’s  peer  7 

Oh  I  what  a  lively  life,  what  heavenly  power. 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  Are  1 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower 
Dost  Thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  1 

Thou  leav'st  Thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine. 
But  Thy  whole  image  Thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  cannot  be  a  creature  more  divine. 

Except,  like  Thee,  it  should  be  infinite. 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  high 
God  hath  raised  man,  since  God  a  man  became ; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mystery. 

And  are  astonished  when  they  view  the  same. 


THE  CAST  OF  THE  CONFESSION. 

Thomas  Towler. 

The  material  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
is  largely  Scriptural.  This  was  some  time 
since  quite  fully  set  forth  in  The  Evangelist. 
If  this  were  all,  general  satisfaction  with  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  plain  matter  and  conflict 
without  cause.  But  the  cast  of  this  material 
is  another  thing.  Here  is  the  ground  for  ob¬ 
jection  and  for  the  differing  reservations  and 
interpretatons  with  which  the  Confession  is 
accepted.  The  Confession  is  not  simply  Script¬ 
ural.  It  is  Scripture  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
times  when  it  was  drawn— in  the  specific  think¬ 
ing  of  its  authors.  The  thinking  of  men  to¬ 
day  is  vastly  enlarged.  The  presentation  of 
truth  has  changed  from  what  it  was  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago.  The  Confession  and 
present  thinking  are  at  variance. 

The  cast  of  the  Confession  is  out  of  date,  as 
much  as  an  old  lumbering  vehicle  of  a  century 
since.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  of  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  revision.  Because  of  this  cast, 
the  Confession  is  now  a  hindrance  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
God.  For  the  church  to  travel  on  in  this  old 
clumsy  conveyance  is  to  embarrass  her  move¬ 
ment  and  hinder  her  progress  in  the  fields  of 
human  service  and  good  in  all  lands,  and  spec¬ 
ially  among  Foreign  Missions.  These  missions 
do  not  need  to  hear  of  Calvin,  or  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  Western  theology  and  the  Church. 
They  should  start  from  Jesus  Christ  with  a 
clean  page  and  develop  freshly  and  in  liberty. 


The  Confession  makes  Scripture  hard  featured 
and  repulsive.  Its  interpretation  of  God  is 
absolutist.  It  plants  itself  on  the  apex  of  the 
divine  eternal  decree  to  survey  the  whole  work 
of  God  in  time.  It  follows  the  deductive  and 
not  the  inductive  method.  The  latter  is  the 
only  method  possible  to  ns,  both  in  natural 
and  spiritual  things. 

The  fiat  philosophy  nuderlies  it.  The  Con¬ 
fession  gives  no  idea  of  the  system  of  God,  as 
that  of  universal  and  benevolent  law,  both  in 
physical  nature  and  mind.  God  is  represented 
as  a  transcendent  sovereign,  not  as  an  imma¬ 
nent  and  develping  Presence.  Jesus  taught 
of  God  as  the  Father  continuously  in  and 
through  all  things,  not  a  distant  and  cold  sov¬ 
ereign.  This  is  akin  to  deism.  Here  the  Con¬ 
fession  lamentably  fails,  as  the  explanatory 
statement  of  Scotland  testifies.  Its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  man  is  extreme  and  borders  on  the 
pessimistic.  The  Confession  is  not  confined  to 
Scripture,  but  adds  to  it  in  order  to  construct 
its  system,  or  to  make  a  complete  oast  out  of 
the  material  selected. 

Here  lies  the  necessity  for  such  a  plain  and 
Scriptural  statement  of  the  things  now  present 
in  the  Christian  consciousness  of  faith  and 
feeling  and  in  the  better  light  of  our  times, 
which  shall  make  the  truth  not  a  “darkened 
counsel’’  and  the  Church  to  be  clad  in  “the 
garment  of  praise’  ’  and  not  in  ‘  ‘  the  spirit  of 
heaviness.  ’’ 


AWHEEL  IN  EUfiOPE. 

TI. 

Rev.  James  A  Miller,  Ph  D. 

We  saw  our  last  of  France  in  Boulogne.  The 
sun  was  doing  his  level  best,  as  it  to  prove  that 
here  in  Europe  he  could  come  out  as  bright 
and  hot  at  times  as  in  America.  We  visited 
the  fishing  smacks  and  docks.  We  climbed 
about  the  steep  streets  of  the  fishermen  section 
on  the  heights,  through  crowds  of  dirty  chil¬ 
dren  and  white-capped  women,  with  a  heavy 
fishy  smell  in  the  air.  We  wandered  about  the 
bathing  sands  and  walked  about  the  old  wall. 
We  spent  a  delightful  hour  going  >  through  the 
finely  filled  museum.  We  visited  the  venerable 
cathedral  with  its  banner-hung  arches,  and 
philosophized  on  the  three  words  set  in  the 
pavement— near  the  door  in  great  letters 
“Credo,”  half  way  up  the  nave  aisle  “Spero,  ” 
and  near  the  altar  “Amo.”  And  then,  after 
a  refreshing  sail  across  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
we  came  to  Folkstone,  the  town  sacred  to  Har¬ 
vey  of  blood-circulation  fame.  And  what  a 
change!  The  deep  green  foliage,  the  roads 
like  lanes  circling  through  the  finest  of  hedges, 
past  cottages  almost  buried  in  trees  and  over¬ 
grown  with  bright  flowers,  made  famous  and 
hilly  county  Kent  seem  a  paradise,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  withered  foliage  and  burning 
sands  about  Boulogne. 

It  would  need  a  book  instead  of  an  article  to 
describe  fully  that  wheeling  trip  through 
South  England  from  Folkstone  to  Liverpool. 
We  had  seen  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln  before  go¬ 
ing  to  Holland,  and  now  we  cycled  leisurely 
through  eleven  counties  more.  I  should  like  to 
tell  about  the  fruit  orchards  and  finely  kept 
hop  fields  of  Kent.  I  should  like  to  picture  the 
heather  meadows  of  Shropshire — purple  masses 
of  blossoms  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a 
mile.  The  highways  so  hard  that  a  traction 
engine  can  draw  easily  a  road  train  of  four  cars, 
each  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  stone ;  the  iron 
industries  of  Staffordshire  from  Birmingham 
this  way ;  the  walls  and  buildings  in  and  about 
Canterbury,  finished  with  flinty  little  cobble¬ 
stone  cracked  in  two,  and  set  edge  to  edge  in 
the  mortar;  the  lavatories  finely-finished  and 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  under  street 
crossings  in  London  and  other  large  cities ;  the 
Shakespearian  memories  of  county  Warwick, 
and  the  College  associations  of  Oxford  and 
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Berks;  the  ale  houMB  every  mile  or  .two,  with 
distinctive  names  and  pictures,  like  “The  Bed 
Horse”  or  “The  Green  Grown,”  with  half- 
drunken  carters  in  the  tap-room,  and  children, 
whose  heads  hardly  reached  the  level  of  the 
bar,  bearing  in  pails  and  pitchers  to  be  filled 
by  the  woman  back  of  the  bar;  the  delightful 
breakfasts  of  tea  and  eggs,  and  the  memories 
of  superb  cutlets  and  steaks — how  much  lies 
there  in  the  background  that  cannot  even  be 
suggested.  Everywhere  were  strutting 
“pimps”  of  British  soldiers,  with  red  jackets 
instead  of  red  trousers  as  in  France,  with  dang¬ 
ling  pword,  and  tilted  cigarette,  and  bit  of  cap 
perched  ou  a  corner  of  the  head  above  the  right 
ear— we  could  imagine  the  short  work  a  grim 
old  Boer  would  make  of  these  glittering  dan¬ 
dies.  But  I  must  give  the  rest  of  my  space  to 
the  greater  impressions. 

There  is  that  fruitful  Sunday  in  historic 
Canterbury.  As  in  Chaucer’s  day,  pilgrims 
still  go  thither.  Back  in  our  minds,  coloring 
all,  lay  Bede’s  story  of  what  Gregory  in  Rome 
said,  when  he  saw  certain  youths  from  this 
section  exposed  for  sale.  “What  a  pity  that 
men  with  such  glorious  looks  should  be  pa¬ 
gans!”  And  then,  when  told  they  were  “An¬ 
gles”  (Angli),  “Indeed  they  have  angels’  faces, 
and  mnst  be  made  partakers  with  the  angels 
in  heaven!”  And  again,  when  told  they  were 
from  the  province  of  “Deiri.  ”  “Indeed,  ”  he 
cried,  “from  wrath  (de  ira)  saved,  and  to 
Christ’s  mercy  called!”  And  further,  when 
told  their  king  was  called  “Aella,  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Then  shall  Allelnjah  yet  be  sung 
among  them!”  We  walked  abont  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  empty  but  for  memorials  of  great 
men;  we  fallowed  the  intoned  prayers  and 
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psalms  in  the  service  in  the  choir;  we  watched 
the  processions  of  the  choir  and  clergy  and 
listened  to  the  magnificent  singing,  but  there 
was  coming  np  all  the  time  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  since  Augustine  and  his  monks,  at  the 
bidding  of  this  Gregory  over  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,',. laid  in  Canterbury  the  foundation 
of  what  is  now  English  Christianity.  In  this 
snored  edifice  Becket  was  murdered,  and  here 
came  Henry  II.  to  do  penar.ee  for  the  crime. 
In  the  cathedral  crypt  Elizabeth  invited  some 
fiying  Huguenots  to  organize  a  congregation, 
and  the  descendants  of  these  held  a  service 
there  that  afternoon.  But  we  wandered  out 
past  the  alms  houses  to  little  St.  Martin’s 
church  in  the  field,  to  attend  a  service  in  the 
oldest  edifice  of  English  Episcopalianism. 

For  six  miles,  according  to  the  cyclometer, 
we  wheeled  through  that  great  south  section 
of  London  before  we  came  to  Waterloo  Bridge. 
There  on  the  bridge  we  had  to  the  right  our 
first  glimpse  of  St.  Paul’s  dome,  while  to  the 
left  across  the  bend  of  the  Thames  we  could 
outline  the  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Getting  settled 
near  the  British  Musenm,  onr  first  great  pleas¬ 
ure  was  a  leisurely  stroll  that  afternoon  and 
evening  to  become  familiar  with  the  heart  of 


this  greatest  city  of  earth.  Through  Holbom 
Viaduct  we  found  onr  way  past  the  Old  Bailey 
to  St.  Paul  s,  and  then  through  Fleet  street 
and  the  busy  Strand  to  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
then  on  to  Westminster  to  locate  the  Abbey 
and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  then  back 
in  the  darkness  of  a  rainy  evening  to  our  room. 
We  were  picking  our  way  easily  alone.  After 
several  days  came  the  inevitable  ride  on  top 
of  a  ’bus,  where  sitting  close  to  a  grizzled 
driver  of  forty-fonr  years’  experience,  we 
Iqoked  down  upon  the  distracting  maze  of 
moving  street  life  and  had  many  a  new  glimpse 
of  famous  buildings.  Going  east,  we  passed 
the  Bank  and  the  Tower  and  had  new  glimpses 
of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Monument,  while 
learning  in  the  Whitechapel  section  the  story 
of  the  Lion  Sermon  and  of  Jack-the- Ripper. 
Going  west  we  threaded  the  Strand  anew,  and 
on  through  Oxford  street  to  cross  Hyde  Park 
and  return  by  the  Picadilly. 

Then  one  day  we  entered  St.  Paul’s  to  see 
the  interior.  Sitting  under  the  great  dome,  225 
feet  to  the  dome  ceiling  and  404  to  the  cross 
on  the  roof,  there  came  back  the  story  of  the 
workman  who,  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cath¬ 
edral,  after  the  great  fire  of  1666,  placed  here 
at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts  and  nave  to 
mark  the  centre  of  the  dome  a  bit  of  grave¬ 
stone  on  which  by  chance  was  the  word  “  Be- 
surgam.  ”  Truly  St  Paul’s  did  rise  again,  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s 
churches,  and  give  pregnant  meaning  to  words 
over  an  entrance  in  memory  of  Wren,  the 
architect,  “Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris, 
circnmspice.  ”  We  were  most  of  all  interested 
in  the  fine  memorials  to  General  Gordon,  to 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington  and  Admiral  Nelson, 
to  Howard  and  to  Heber.  Away  back  in  1337 
Wiclif  was  cited  here  for  heresy  and  in  1637 
Tyndall’s  New  Testament  was  here  given  to 
the  fiames. 

How  shall  I  in  a  sentence  or  two  get 
through  with  Westminster  Abbey?  We  could 
not  but  think  of  the  coronations  and  cele¬ 
brations  of  victories,  the  matriages  and 
funerals  that  have  made  this  edifice  for  cen¬ 
turies  the  centre  of  English  sentiment  and 
patriotism.  What  a  “marble  jnngle”  of  mon¬ 
uments!  What  a  need  for  the  feather-duster 
here  as  in  St.  Paul’s  to  banish  some  of  the 
dust  accumulations  of  the  centuries!  How  we 
were  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  slabs  in  the  whole  Abbey,  in  one  of  the 
choicest  locations,  is  to  the  memory  of  mis¬ 
sionary  David  Livingstone!  Gladstone  has  a 
miniature  slab  in  an  obscure  section  hidden 
under  benches,  but  this  Christian  missionary 
who  died  on  his  knees  has  a  mammoth  slab  in 
the  centre  of  a  central  aisle. 

Of  course  we  wandered  through  the 
British  Museum,  looked  upon  the  Alexan. 
drian  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament, 
saw  .with  pleasure  Sennacherib’s  clay  cyl¬ 
inders  in  which  he  crows  over  receiving 
tribute  from  poor  Hezekiah  and  shutting 
him  up  as  a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  looked  upon 
the  pillars  that  once  stood  in  Diana’s  Temple 
at  Ephesns.  Of  course  we  visited  the  Tower, 
saw  the  memorials  of  bloody  times,  and  reveled 
in  snits  of  armor  and  displays  of  crown  jewels. 

There  is  that  day  we  wandered  about  Oxford. 
We  saw  Magdalen  College  and  took  pictures 
of  Christ  Church  College,  from  which  went 
forth  the  Methodism  of  the  world.  We  looked 
upon  the  Martyr’s  monument  and  thought  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  on  the  way  to  the  stake 
looking  np  at  the  window  of  Cranmer  so  soon 
to  follow— thought  of  them  waiting  at  the 
stake  while  a  sermon  was  preached  denouncing 
them— thought  of  Latimer’s  cry,  “We  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God’s  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  never  shall  be  put  out.” 
We  liked  Henley,  looked  on  Shakespeare’s  grave 
in  the  Stratford  Church,  and  were  delighted 


with  Warwick  Castle,  the  finest^of  the  old  me¬ 
dieval  residences  still  used,  hanging  on  its 
rock  above  the  Avon.  We  wheeled  through 
the  Gladstone  grounds  at  Hawarden  and  talked 
with  the  workmen.  We  saw  the  “bole”— the 
tide— move  in  ever-advancing  wave  np  the  Dee. 
We  spent  a  memorable  Sunday  in  Chester  and 
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worshipped  in  its  cathedral.  And  then  on  ^to 
Birkenhead,  and  Liverpool,  and  the  Atlantic 
for  home. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  evening  on  the  Oceanic 
in  mid-ocean,  a  large  group  of  Welshmen 
out  on  the  main  deck  sang  beautifully  in  Welsh 
and  in  English— sang  the  great  old  cburch 
hymns.  Many  hundreds  of  the  twenty-three 
hundred  souls  on  board  crowded  abont  to  lis¬ 
ten.  Then  came  “  Pat,  ”  the  clown  of  the  boat, 
with  mimicry  and  dancing,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  deck,  and  as  so  universally  happens, 
the  nonsense  of  Pat  drew  a  crowd  greater  than 
the  beautiful  singing  of  the  Welshmen.  But 
Pat  very  soon  subsided  and  the  multitudes 
clustered  abont  the  Welshmen  again,  as  they 
sang,  as  few  can  sing,  familiar  hymns  in  a 
strange  tongue.  It  was  now  dark  when  the 
familiar  tune  told  ns  they  were  singing  “Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul.  ”  After  singing  it  in  Welsh 
they  repeated  it  in  English.  Just  as  they 
finished  the  line, 

“Safe  into  the  heaven  guide." 

the  captain  on  the  bridge  tapped  three  bells 
(half  past  nine).  The  watchman  on  the  first 
lookout  repeated  the  three  taps  loudly  on  his 
larger  bell,  and  then  sent  out  over  the  decks 
and  out  over  the  waves  the  cry,  thrilling  when 
first  heard,  “All’s  well!”  Far  np  in  the 
crow’s  nest,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
deck,  the  watchman  in  the  second  lookout 
caught  it  np  and  sent  it  out  farther  yet  into 
the  ocean  darkness  “All’s  well!”  One  sitting 
by  me,  thinking  of  eternal  safety,  said  in  a 
moment,  “Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  every  soul  on 
this  great  liner  could  from  the  heart  and  for 
himself  echo  it  yet  again,  and  fling  it  np  to 
the  angels  above,  ‘All’s  well!’  ” 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  OF  A  DAY. 

Augusta  Moore. 

The  sea  was  rocking  Its  waves  to  rest. 

As  the  silver  moon  arose ; 

She  saw  in  the  rainbow  halls  of  the  west. 
The  life  of  a  fair  day  close. 

She  saw  the  beautiful  evening  stars 
Hang  over  it  tenderly. 

And  softly  follow,  behind  the  bars 
Of  sunset,  the  day  away. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENG¬ 
LAND  AND  AMERICA.* 

The  author  of  the  yolnme  named  below  has 
achieved  a  work  which  no  one  has  attempted 
before  and  which  by  the  terms  of  its  definition 
commit  him  to  an  amount  of  laborious  reading 
which  few  men  would  have  the  courage  to 
undertake. 

It  is  not  a  history  of  the  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ion  in  England  and  America  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  nor  is  it  a  critical  survey  of  that  his¬ 
tory  leading  up  to  a  summary  series  of  general 
conclusions  as  to  its  character,  direction,  stages, 
general  direction  and  the  final  situation  which 
has  resulted. 

Something  like  thia  is  what  we  should  expect 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion  in  the  two  countries  to  do  for  ns.  But 
Professor  Caldecott  has  done  much  more.  The 
work  he  has  undertaken  is  far  more  difficult 
and  it  takes  his  readers  back  nearer  to  the 
original  writers  and  holds  them  in  closer  con- 
neotion  with  these  writers  than  would  have 
been  at  all  possible  had  he  undertaken  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  of  the  movement  without  special 
notice  of  the  individual  contributions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  thinkers.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
Professor  Caldecott’s  method  is  that  he  searches 
out  and  preserves  the  contribution  each  student 
has  made  to  the  general  movement,  and  assigns 
each  his  place  and  value  in  the  general  process 
of  religious  philosophy. 

His  method  is  as  original  as  it  is  simple.  He 
begins  by  identifying  in  the  theistic  thought 
of  these  two  countries  sixteen  different  types 
of  English  and  American  theism,  which  he 
proceeds  to  define  and  describe  and  prefix  to 
his  work  as  a  preliminary  chart  of  the  whole 
movement  he  is  to  trace. 

His  main  problem  is  attacked  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Part  II.  It  consists  in  the  grouping  of  the 
theologians  and  religions  thinkers  of  these  two 
countries,  each  in  his  own  group  and  place  in 
the  typical  series  and  order  of  de>elopment  as 
laid  down  in  the  general  charting  of  the  field 
in  Part  I. 

It  might  be  objected  to  this  scheme  that  the 
"philosophy  of  religion"  includes  much  more 
than  can  be  brought  into  the  compass  of  any 
theistic  scheme  or  included  in  any  conception 
of  God,  and  that  for  this  reason  these  sixteen 
groups  or  types  of  American  and  English 
"theism"  cannot  by  any  fair  interpretation  be 
made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  religions  phil¬ 
osophy  ;  some  important  thinkers  and  what 
they  have  contributed  in  one  way  or  another 
must  certainly  be  omitted. 

The  reply  to  this  is  obvious.  Religion  has  its 
root  and  centre  so  absolutely  in  the  doctrine 
of  God  that  its  whole  development  depends  on 
the  first  step,  as  to  the  being  or  nature  of  God. 
The  first  assumption  thrills  in  every  remote 
oonsequence  of  the  system.  What  we  believe 
as  to  God  or  no  God,  as  to  theism  or  deism,  be¬ 
comes  decisive  in  all  that  follows.  Professor 
Caldecott  is  perfectly  right  in  identifying  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  the  development 
of  theistic  opinion  and  discussion  in  these  two 
countries. 

Some  of  his  sixteen  types  might  possibly  be 
combined,  as  for  example  No.  I,  "Intuitional 
Theism,"  with  No  X.,  "Intuitivism,  or  Mys¬ 
ticism."  Doubtless  this  combination  might 
be  made,  but  it  would  spoil  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  book,  its  luminous  accuracy  of 
definition,  description  and  distinction.  Lines 
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of  thinking  would  have  been  confused  which 
now  stand  apart,  as  they  do  in  logical  reality, 
and  the  reader  of  the  book  would  be  deprived 
of  one  good  service  which  is  now  rendered  him. 

In  fact  we  have  marked  these  sections  on  the 
intuitive  and  the  mystical  types  of  theistic 
thought  as  among  the  best  and  most  useful  in 
the  book,  especially  in  the  final  impression 
they  make  of  the  relation  of  mystioism  to  in¬ 
tuition  and  their  comparative  outcome  for 
thought. 

Beginning  with  the  special  type  of  "Intui¬ 
tional  Theism, '  ’  Professor  Oaldeoott  gives  ns 
a  critical  summary  of  each  writer  in  the  class* 
Some  of  them  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  brief  treatment.  His  method,  how¬ 
ever,  we  observe  gives  him  room  enough  to  bite 
with  a  chill  and  nipping  frost  when  he  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  so,  as  for  example,  when  he  re¬ 
marks  of  the  late  Theodore  Parker  that  his 
theism  was  the  most  confident  intuitionalism 
since  Lord  Herbert,  so  confident  indeed  that 
it  led  him  to  rejeot  revelation  as  unnecessary, 
though  he  sees  in  him  rather  the  confidence  of 
the  orator  than  of  the  thinker,  and  observes, 
rather  tartly,  that  this  "accounts  at  once  for 
the  extent  of  his  influence  in  his  lifetime,  and 
its  cessation  when  his  personality  was  re¬ 
moved.  ” 

Dr.  Samuel  T.  Harris  of  Yale  is  treated  with 
more  consideration,  though  the  summary  suffers 
from  brevity  and  we  must  believe  not  only 
that  the  distinguished  author’s  strong,  mas¬ 
sive  and  original  discussion  of  theism  is  inade¬ 
quately  represented,  but  that  the  work  loses 
something  in  its  completeness  by  this  failure. 

The  special  Types  follow  on  the  line  marked 
out  in  the  introductory  chart,  each  illustrated 
with  its  examples  and  each  expounded  in  a  brief 
critical  way,  some  wih  more  expansion,  and 
some  in  brief  characterizing  phrases  of  sum¬ 
mary  import.  Among  them  we  notea  critique 
of  the  late  Dr.  McOosh  and  Dr.  Hodge  among 
the  types  of  "Demonstrative  Theism,"  while 
Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  is  grouped  very 
fairly  with  the  types  of  "Transcendental 
Theism."  A  very  neat  and  effective  summary 
is  presented  of  President  Schurman’s  position, 
and  Professor  Le  Conte’s.  We  are  glad  also 
to  note  that  the  importance  of  the  work  done 
by  one  of  the  last  to  join  the  majority,  John 
Fiske,  is  recognized. 

As  has  been  intimated  above,  no  part  of  the 
book  is  developed  with  more  power  or  appreci¬ 
ative  criticism  than  those  on  the  Types  of  In¬ 
tuitivism  and  Mysticism,  beginning  with  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.  All  this,  especially 
what  refers  to  Coleridge,  is  splendidly  enough 
done  to  make  us  regret  at  times  the  rigors  of 
a  plan  which  imposed  such  brevity  on  the  au¬ 
thor. 

Nevertheless  he  has  done  his  work  well  and 
rendered  a  service  which  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  on  such  a  scale  before.  No  one  before 
has  brought  the  whole  succession  of  writers 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion  into  such  com¬ 
parative  relations  with  each  other  or  defined 
their  relations  in  the  series  with  such  critical 
ability. 

American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries. 
In  Four  Volumes  Edited  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $2  per  volume, 
or  $7  for  the  four  volumes. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  this  unique  and 
useful  attempt  to  present  the  History  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  words  of  its  makers  are  already 
completed.  The  fourth  and  oonoluding  vol¬ 
ume  is  in  press  and  may  be  expeoted  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  series  opened,  as  we  explained 
in  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  1897,  with 
a  superb  volume  illustrating  the  Era  of  Colon¬ 
ization.  It  is  introduced  with  two  luminous 
ohapters  on  what  is  meant  by  the  Sonroes  of 
American  History,  what  they  are,  how  and 


where  to  find  them,  how  to  use  them  and  their 
educative  value.  The  classified  selections  be¬ 
gin  with  documents  illustrating  the  early  dis¬ 
coveries,  Norse  and  Spanish,  followed  by 
illustrations  of  the  English,  French  and  Dutch 
discoveries.  With  Part  Three  the  illustrations 
of  the  Colonial  period  begin.  They  are  very 
full  and  tell  the  story  for  Virginia  and  the 
South,  New  England  and  the  Middle  Colonies 
in  the  vital  and  vivid  way  which  oharaoterizes 
all  contemporaneous  testimony. 

The  Second  volume  on  The  Building  of  the 
Republic,  published  in  1898,  takes  up  the  sep¬ 
arate  colonies  in  a  similar  series  of  documents 
to  illustrate  the  development  in  theory  and 
practice  of  the  English  system  of  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  growth  of  colonial  life  and  inter* 
colonial  relations,  and  their  gradual  shading 
into  the  discontent  which  broke  out  at  last  into 
the  Revolution.  The  illustrations  of  this  criti¬ 
cal  event  in  all  its  stages  and  of  the  peace 
which  ended  it  conclude  the  selections  of  this 
Second  volume,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Third  on  the  era  of  "National  Expansion" 
from  1788  to  1845,  published  in  1900.  The  or¬ 
iginal  writers  of  the  first  eminence  in  this 
period  are  numerous  and  the  problem  of  satis¬ 
factory  selection  among  them  is  so  nearly  im¬ 
possible  of  solution,  that  a  larger  amount  of 
instructive  and  interesting  material  had  to  be 
thrown  out  than  from  either  of^the  preceding 
volumes.  It  is  here,  however,  that  Professor 
Hart  proves  equal  to  the  double  task  of  select¬ 
ing  what  carries  the  history  in  it  and  of  weav¬ 
ing  these  selections  into  the  vital  history  of 
the  period.  Heavy  constitutional  documents 
and  discussions  have  been  used  very  sparingly 
in  all  three  of  these  volumes.  Diaries,  travels, 
letters  and  speeches  have  been  preferred  as 
having  in  them  more  of  the  human  interest 
which  lays  hold  on  the  reader’s  mind.  Still 
the  one  fullest  episode  in  the  volume  very 
properly  illustrates  the  building'of^the  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  volume  contains  a  splendid  series 
illustrating  the  successive  economic,  social 
and  political  conditions  of  the  country,  the 
frontier  and  territorial  question,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Federalists  and  the  Jeffersonian  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  war  of  1812,  the  development  of 
the  West,  the  Jacksonian  democracy  and  its 
close  and  necessary  consequent,  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  great  Slavery 'and  Abolition 
controversy. 

The  forthcoming  volume  IV.  will  illustrate 
on  the  same  method  which  is  emp^ojed  in 
these  three,  the  "Welding  of  the  Nation”  in 
the  period  from  1845  to  1900.  Of  that  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  speak  of  when  it  is  published. 

The  Word  and  its  Inspiration.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  D.  Rendell  Published  by  the  Sweden¬ 
borg  Publishing  Association,  Germantown, 
Pa.  Three  Volumes.  Price  |1  each. 

On  the  title-page  of  this  work  it  is  farther 
described  as  "A  narrative  from  the  flood  to 
the  call  of  Abram,  as  eet  forth  in  the  euly 
portions  of  the  book  of  Genesis,”  critically 
examined  as  to  its  literal  sense  and  explained 
as  to  its  spiritual  teaching  by  the  Science  of 
Correspondences,  as  revealed  by  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  in  his  great  work.  The  Arcana 
Celestia. 

This  elaborate  and  extensive  treatise  was 
first  published  in  England  in  the  year  1855. 
The  fact  that  it  is  now  reproduced  in  substan¬ 
tial  and  attractive  style  in  America  shows  how 
highly  its  instructions  are  esteemed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Swedenborg.  It  is  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  considered  not 
as  a  literal  history,  but  as  designed  to  oonvey 
the  deepest  spiritual  truths.  Incidentally  it 
also  throws  much  light  on  the  Science  of  Cor¬ 
respondences  which  is  the  keystone,  or  rather 
the  foundation,  of  Swedenborg’s  spiritual  phil¬ 
osophy.  The  belief  in  a  oorrespondential  re- 
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lation  between  the  nntnral  and  spiritual  worlds 
is  now  yery  widely,  if  not  nniversally  accepted. 
Dr.  Newman  Smythe  yoices  this  general  belief 
in  the  sentence,  *  ‘  Earth  is  a  parable  of  bearen.  ’  ’ 
Those  who  wish  to  study  this  philosophy  in 
its  application  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  will 
find  these  yolnmes  a  valnable  help. 


The  Pttter  and  the  Clay,  by  Mand  Howard 
Peterson.  This  is  an  exceptional  book  in  its 
freshness,  strength  and  vivid  pictures.  There 
is  an  original  position  taken  by  one  of  the 
characters,  that  of  a  man  who  admits  that  he 
is  a  coward.  The  story  begins  in  England ; 
(here  the  heroine  remains,  bat  the  two  heroes 
go  to  India.  The  story  of  the  army  life  is  well 
told,  the  contrast  between  Trevelyan  and 
Stewart  growing  ever  more  marked  until  Tre¬ 
velyan  commits  the  inexcusable  act  which  re¬ 
sults  in  crippling  John  Stewart  for  life.  This 
finally  wakes  up  Trevelyan  to  a  realization  of 
what  he  is  and  makes  a  man  of  him.  He  goes 
back  a  hero  to  the  army  in  India,  although  he 
knows  that  in  so  doing  he  gives  up  all  hope 
af  winning  “Gary, ’’and  that  he  goes  to  a  camp 
infested  *with  cholera.  There  he  loses  his 
life  The  story  of  a  man  is  made  strong  by  trial 
and  sorrow.  The  descriptions  of  the  cholera- 
stricken  camp  are  wonderfully  vivid  and  haunt 
•ne  with  their  realistic  pictures.  (Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.  $1.50) 

Gala  Day  Luncheons,  by  Caroline  Benedict 
Burrell.  This  is  a  capital  little  book,  and 
while  the  title.  Gala  Day  Luncheons,  may 
alarm  the  woman  of  slender  means,  ordinary 
servants,  and  no  great  abundance  of  table 
’  ‘  properties,  ’  ’  a  little  examination  will  reassure 
her.  The  author  is  not  one  who  goes  on  the 
theory  that  mushrooms,  cream  and  sweetbreads 
can  be  pumped  out  of  the  kitchen  pump,  but 
having  suggested  the  rarer  viands,  says :  “If 
you  can’t  get  these,  here  is  something  else 
just  as  good  that  you  can  get,’’  and  goes  smil¬ 
ingly  on  with  the  plainer  food.  It  will  be  a 
person  difficult  to  suit  who  will  not  find  many 
delightful  suggestions  in  this  book,  as  well  as 
excellent  recipes  not  only  for  the  many  feast 
days  mentioned;  but  also  for  “Human  nature’s 
daily  food. ’’*  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.20.) 

The  Son  of  Amram,  by  G.  Monroe  Royce. 
This  story  of  Moses,  son  of  Amram,  will  add 
much  interest  to  the  Biblical  account  of  Israel’s 
great  leader — and  the  beginnings  of  that  peo¬ 
ple.  The  picture  of  the  Great  Rameses  is  vivid, 
his  person,  his  character  and  his  achievements, 
together  with  the  presentation  of  the  condition 
af  the  Egyptians  and  their  subject  peoples  is 
well  done  and  show  the  results  of  much  study. 

Mr.  Royce  has  made  a  figure  which  will 
stand  among  the  great  men  of  the  Bible  so  fit¬ 
tingly  called  the  “Mountain  Men.”  (Whit¬ 
taker.  11.50.) 

Etidorpha,  by  John  Dri  Lloyd.  The  reader 
af  this  book  begins  bis  travels  from  a  Kentucky 
aave,  with  an  eyeless  guide  who  conducts  him 
ta  Etidorpha— a  topsy-turvy  world,  where 
everything  is  as  it  isn’t.  This  under-world  of 
eonrse  furnishes  the  writer  with  a  sphere 
where  |wonderfnl  adventures,  undieamt-of 
discoveries  and  mysterious  beings  seem  pos¬ 
sible.  These  descriptions  may  be  interesting 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  incredible  tales,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  author  of  “Stringtown  on  the 
Pike’’  has  added  much  to  his  laurels  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  book.  (Dodd,  Mead.  |I.6U) 

The  Eternal  Quest,  by  J.  A.  Stenart.  Although 
this  is  a  story  of  army  life,  the  Eternal  Quest 
is  not  only  for  military  glory,  but  a  search  for 
“That  not  impossible  she,  that  shall  command 
my  heart  and  me.  ’  The  characters  are  English, 
an  English  General,  his  “fighting  chaplain,” 
the  chaplain’s  daughter  and  the  General’s  son. 


The  young  people  are  commanded  not  to  en¬ 
gage  themselves,  as  neither  has  anything  to  live 
on,  and  two  nothings  do  not  make  one  some¬ 
thing.  The  young  man  goes  off,  wins  bi^ 
spurs  and  gets  married  of  course— an  event 
which  happifies  the  two  bat  does  not  illumi¬ 
nate  the  story  very  perceptibly.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Do.  11.60) 

Home  Thoughts,  by  G.  Habitual  readers  of 
the  New  Tork  Evening  Post  have  long  ago 
learned  to  look  in  a  modest  corner  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition  for  home  and  household  papers 
bearing  the  simple  signature  of  “G.,”  which 
served  to  identify  the  paper  rather  than  to 
veil  the  open  secret  of  their  authorship.  The 
desire  has  often  been  expressed  to  the  dignified 
and  gracious  lady  from  whose  pen  they  have 
come  that  she  publish  a  select  number  of  them 
in  a  permanent  form.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  volume  named  above,  whose  homely  title 
hardly  does  justice  to  the  rich  variety  and 
scope,  the  philosophic  and  reflective  depth  and 
exquisite  charm  of  these  delightful  papers. 
Through  them  all  runs  a  thread  of  fine  imagi¬ 
native  fancy  touched  with  gentle  humor  and 
never  varying  from  the  refined  delicacy  and 
dignity  of  the  high  bred  woman.  The  subjects 
treated  are  often  such  it  is  far  easier  to  be  wise 
about  than  brilliant,  such  for  example,  as 
“My  Son’s  Wife  and  My  Daughter’s  Husband.  ” 
‘The  Homelessness  of  Certain  Married  Women” 
is  a  chapter  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  all  who 
know  the  power  and  care  for  the  sacredness  of 
home,  while  “After  the  Wedding”  is  another 
charming  chapter  which  expresses  the  tender  wo¬ 
manly  feeling  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  ap¬ 
proached.  A  glance  over  the  titles  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  as  they  run  in  the  table  of  contents  will 
show  bow  high  the  bo...k  ranges  above  the  dull 
level  of  ordinary  counsel.  The  touch  of  art 
feeling  and  of  an  art  nature  lies  in  the  whole 
book.  We  feel  it  in  such  titles  as  “The  La¬ 
mentable  Publicity  of  Modern  Life,”  “The 
Era  of  too  Plain  Speech,”  “The  Moral  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Entertaining,”  “The  Uncon¬ 
querable  Ego,  ”  or  the  “Etiquette  of  Family 
Life.”  The  book  is  bound  in  a  simple  style 
which  corresponds  with  its  character.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company.  fl.50. 

Power  for  Witnessing,  by  Albrin'  F.  Ballin¬ 
ger,  is  to  be  commended  foy  hearty  zeal  and  its 
great  store  of  plain,  honest  evangelistic  ex¬ 
periences.  Like  all  books  of  the  class,  it  runs 
to  the  special  hobbies  of  its  class,  such  as  the 
second  gift  of  higher  sanctification,  conscious 
assurance  of  personal  forgiveness  and  the  prayer 
of  faith,  healing  the  sick  and  the  laying  on  of 
bands.  We  observe,  too,  in  it  a  new  definition 
of  faith  as  “believing  God  when  a  miracle  is 
necessary  to  sustain  his  promise”  (p.  123). 

(Revell.  fl). - Making  a  Life,  by  the  Rev. 

Cortland  Myers  D.D.  Dr.  Myers  deserves  to 
be  remembered  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
straigbtest  literary  shots  that  have  been  de¬ 
livered  into  the  eye  of  the  mark:  “Why  men 
do  not  go  to  church.  ’  ’  A  similar  frank  hon¬ 
esty  and  good  sense  marks  the  present  volume, 
though  it  is  crowded  with  too.  much  illustra¬ 
tion  and  reads  like  a  common  place  book  of 
aneodotes  grouped  to  illustrate  a  series  of  top¬ 
ics.  Now  and  then  be  slips  in  his  facts.  “A 
peerage  or  a  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey”  was 
Nelson’s  cry  before  Trafalgar  and  not  before 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  (p.  58).  (The  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company.  |1. 26  ) 

The  Tribulations  of  a  Princess,  With  Portraits 
from  Photographs.  This  book  presents  the 
same  attractions  and  deals  with  much  the 
same  problems,  romances  and  mysteries  which 
proved  so  irresistible  in  the  previous  volume 
by  the  same  unknown  author. ,  The  Martyrdom 
of  an  Empress.  The  unknown  authorship  of 
the  first  volume  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as 
the  “Empress,’  whose  sad  life  is  traced  in  it 


stood  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity  as  Elizabeth 
of  Austria.  Thus  far  no  one  has  identified  the 
“Princess”  of  the  present  volume  except  far 
enough  to  assure  us  that  her  book  is  her  own 
autobiography,  veiled  most  cunningly  and  thus 
far  impenetrably.  The  book  begins  with  a 
most  singular  romance  which  is  so  distinctly 
the  key  to  what  follows  that  we  shall  not 
venture  to  deprive  our  readers  of  the  pleasure 
of  discovering  it  for  themselves.  The  story 
shows  us  a  “princess”  who  was  fully  a  match 
for  the  “Empress”  in  her  freedom,  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  hatred  of  the  trammels  and  con¬ 
ventions  of  court  life.  It  is  the  story  of  how  a 
true,  pure  woman,  with  plenty  of  heart  and 
great  simplicity  of  character,  and  with  power, 
wealth  and  princely  station  behind  her,  broke 
from  her  cage  into  freedom  and  what  it  cost 
her  to  do  it.  The  book  closes  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  in  another  autobiographic  volume  she 
will  go  on  with  the  tale  and  let  us  know  how, 
having  got  rid  of  her  corrupt  Prince,  she  fared 
in  freedom  with  her  true  and  devoted  English 
Commoner.  (Harper.  |2.25  ) 


The  current  number  of  the  Living  Age  con¬ 
tains  an  article  byAndrew  Carnegie  on  British 
Pessimism,  reprinted  from  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  also  papers  on  the  Royal  House  of 
France  by  Stephen  Gwynn,  and  by  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy  on  the  Revival  of  the  Irish  Language 
and  Literature. 

Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  gives  some 
bright  bits  of  her  literary  autobiography  in  the 
Literary  Era  for  July.  Her  publishers  note 
that  though  she  married  a  poet,  wrote  The 
Morgesens,  Temple  House  and  Two  Men,  and 
drew  from  Lowell  the  rare  praise  that  she  was 
the  only  woman  writer  in  America  who  had 
revealed  the  “prof oundest  depths  of  genius,” 
she  is  also  a  happy  exception  to  tne  popular 
theory  that  more  than  one  married  genius  in  a 
house  is  too  much. 

The  August  number  of  Scribner’s  will  be  its 
thirteenth  annual  Fiction  number.  It  will 
contain  a  complete  novelette.  The  Derelict, 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  tale  of  a 
stranded  reporter,  a  sort  of  rural  sporting 
view  of  New  York  City  by  Jesse  Lynch  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  which  occurs  the  stunning  remark: 
“There  is  pretty  good  snipe-shooting  within 
the  city  limits.  ”  It  will  also  exhibit  at  their 
best  some  of  the  artists  who  have  illustrated 
the  Magazine,  among  them  Walter  Appleton 
Clark,  Howard  Chandler  Christy,  F.  G.  Yohn, 
Maxfield  Parrish,  Everett  Shinn,  W.  Glackens 
and  Henry  McCarter.  There  will  aso  be  a 
colored  cover  by  Albert  Herter. 

Ellis  Meredith’s  Master-Knot  of  Human  Fate 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  literary  sensations  of 
the  year.  (Little,  Brown  and  Company. ) 

Helen  Campbell’s  new  story,  Ballantyne,  is 
an  American  novel,  whose  keynote  is  the  com¬ 
mon  lofty  American  spirit  of  those  who  fought 
for  their  highest  ideals  in  the  late  Civil  War. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Mary  W.  Tile- 
ston's  Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs,  made 
up  of  Scripture  passages  and  selections*  ancient 
and  modern  to  illustiate  and  re-enforce  them, 
has  reached  a  sale  of  over  200,  (XK)  copies. 
(Little,  Brown  and  Company  Boston  ) 

The  publication  of  A.  R.  Donder’s  Seal  of 
Silence  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
three  hundredth  number  in  the  “Appleton’s 
Town  and  Country  Library,”  and  that  no  other 
American  library  of  fiction  has  lived  as  long 
or  been  as  successful. 

One  of  the  last  works  which  engaged  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Besant  was  the  completion  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  Story  of  King  Alfred.  This  book  will  be 
published  the  present  month  or  in  August  by 
the  Appleton  Company,  as  an  interesting  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  approaching  millennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  great  King’s  death  in  901. 

Visitors  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
should  not  fail  to  examine  the  Funk  and  Wag- 
nalls  Exhibit,  leading  off  as  it  does  with  the 
Stanford  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
the  opening  volume  of  the  great  Jewish  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  and  with  thiee  copies  of  the  record 
breaking  republication  of  George  Groly’s  Sala- 
thiel,  or  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come. 
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TKe  Religious 

Press  ^ 
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The  Michigan  Presbyterian,  the  editor  of 
'Which  is  tbe  long  time  friend  and  erstwhile 
oorrespondent  of  The  Evangelist,  has  a  thonght- 
fol  word  to  say  on  a  danger  jast  now  facing 
ns: 

The  Sanday-school  teacher  who  is  teaching 
the  lessons  of  the  present  quarter  needs  espec¬ 
ially  to  bear  in  mind  what  Phillips  Brooks 
calls  "the  terrible  danger  of  false  tests.’’  His 
meaning  is  explained  by  his  farther  statement, 
that  he  had  been  told  a  hundred  times  that 
the  Bible  and  slavery  mast  stand  or  fall  to 
gather.  He  quotes  also  John  Wesley’s  words, 
that  witchcraft  and  the  Bible  are  so  related 
that  the  destruction  of  one  is  the  dfstmction 
of  the  other.  We  see  very  clearly  to-day  the 
foolishness  of  such  statements,  and  the  danger 
of  subjecting  the  Bible  to  such  false  tests. 
But  there  are  still  those  who  insist  upon  their 
theories  in  regard  to  tbe  Bible,  as  the  true  test 
of  its  infallibility  and  authority.  "Prove  to 
me,’’  said  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  "that  the 
world  was  not  made  in  six  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  and  I  have  done  with  tbe  Bible.’’ 
The  wise  teacher  will  make  no  such  rash  state¬ 
ments,  but  will  carafully  refrain  from  impos¬ 
ing  any  theories  upon  the  scholar,  concerning 
matters  on  which  Christian  men  differ,  and 
which  have  not  yet  been  finally  settled.  The 
history  of  the  past  should  be  our  guide  in  the 
matter.  The  Copernioan  system  of  astronomy 
was  vehemently  opposed  on  tbe  ground  that  it 
contradicted  Scripture.  But  the  alleged  fact 
did  not  prevent  its  acceptance,  nor  did  it  des¬ 
troy  the  Bible.  .  .  .  When  the  geologists  told 
us  of  the  great  age  of  the  earth,  when  Darwin 
advanced  bis  views  as  to  the  origin  of  man, 
we  were  told  by  alarmed  divines  that  if  these 
theories  were  accepted,  the  Bible  was  destroyed. 
But  nobody  to- day  believes  that  the  world  was 
made  in  144  hours,  and  yet  the  Bible  has  not 
been  discredited  or  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher  should  therefore  be  careful 
that  the  scholar’s  faith  is  not  made  to  rest  in 
certain  theories  regarding  the  book  which  may 
or  may  not  prove  true,  but  which  in  either 
case  do  not  affect  its  inspiration  or  authority. 
It  is  a  very  daugerous  thing  to  say  to  a  scholar, 
"unless  my  theory  on  this  subject  is  true,  tbe 
Bible  is  false.  ’’  For  when  he  gets  out  into  tbe 
world  he  may  become  convinced  that  our 
theory  is  wrong— and  he  will  then  probably  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusion  we  have  taught  him.  We 
should  exactly  reverse  the  argument.  Tbe  right 
coarse  is  to  teach  that  tbe  Bible  is  true,  but 
that  human  theories  regarding  its  composition 
and  authorship  are  constantly  changing,  and 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  He  is  not  therefore,  to 
identify  the  Bible  with  any  particular  theory 
regarding  it — whether  old  or  new — but  to  learn 
to  hold  its  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  as  not 
dependent  upon  any  man’s  view  of  its  history 
or  composition.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  wise 
plan.  Any  other  course  is  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  faith  of  tbe  pupil,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Book.  "Let  ns,’’  says  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beecher,  "steadily  avoid,  as  criminally  foolish, 
the  habit  of  staking  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible 
an  our  understanding  of  it.’’ 


Tbe  Outlook  briefly  surveys  the  career  of  the 
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world  of  letters.  He  also  had  great  clearness  of 
perception,  the  courage  of  bis  convictions, 
and  an  annsual  perspicacity  of  style,  espe¬ 
cially  in  exposition.  It  is  difficult  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  verdict  of  posterity,  but  our  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  certain  of  bis  books  will  be  more 
in  demand  in  the  future  even  than  now,  and 
that  his  histories  will  take  their  place  in  the 
American  libraries  of  the  future  by  the  side  of 
Motley  and  of  Prescott. 


Tbe  American  Hebrew,  moved  by  the  holi¬ 
day  (to  day,  July  26)  which  devout  Jews  com¬ 
memorate,  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  finds  a 
certain  danger  in  the  formal  observance  of  such 
anniversaries,  and  seeks  to  bring  home  the 
deep  inner  meaning  of  this  festival : 

Tishi  b’Ab  is  regarded  variously  by  our 
brethren;  many  look  askance  at  it  indeed.  The 
poetry  of  it  attracts,  but  the  reality  of  it 
is  disturbing;  shall  it  be  met  with  dirges  or 
with  vocal  pyrotechnics?  Many  ask,  is  the 
day  vital,  is  it  necessary,  what  is  our  duty — to 
ignore  or  to  observe?  Neither  our  liberal 
thinkers  nor  our  conservative  friends  have  satis¬ 
factorily  answered  these  queries.  So  much, 
too,  is  involved  in  its  solution ;  there  is  the 
Zionist  question;  there  is  incidentally  the  au¬ 
thority  of  tradition. 

We  would  ask  of  the  individual:  Does  the 
remembrance  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
create  in  you  a  glow  of  emotion ;  does  it  bring 
to  mind  the  grief  of  ancient  Judea,  tbe  des¬ 
perate  struggle,  the  consequent  degradation, 
the  utter  national  and  religious  confusion?  Or 
does  it  tell  you  of  tbe  new  mission  created  by 
the  event  for  the  Jews — the  dispersion,  the 
leavening  of  the  World,  the  sufferings  for  the 
Truth;  its  influence  on  Jewish  character;  the 
world  experience  substituted  for  the  provinci¬ 
alism  of  a  quarrelsome  Palestine?  In  either 
case,  you  are  bound  to  inquire,  how  does  Tishi 
b’Ab  touch  my  life? — for  this  heritage  of  the 
past  consciously  must  be  either  thrown  off  or 
readjusted  by  you.  If  not  to  weep,  to  rejoice; 
if  not  to  rejoice,  then  to  tell  dispassionately 
of  the  grievous  sufferings  that  were  endured 
since  that  far  off  Tishi  b’Ab  when  Titus  ap¬ 
plied  the  torch  to  the  great  Temple,  the  Beth 
Hamikdosh  of  the  Jews. 


The  Africo- American  Presbyterian  of  Ohar- 
lotte,  N.  O.,  whose  denominational  fealty  can¬ 
not  be  questioned,  makes  these  suggestions: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Moderator  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  should  be  freed  from  other  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  so  as  to  give  him  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  extensively  through  the  denom¬ 
ination  and  stimulate  by  his  addresses  and 
presence  the  general  work  of  the  Ohuroh 
This  is  a  good  suggestion  As  in  the  case  of 
the  last  Moderator  doubtless  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  for  carrying  on  his  regu¬ 
lar  work  for  the  time  being. 

But  why  not  apply  the  same  suggestion  to 
the  Presbyteries  smd  the  Synods?  Unquestion¬ 
ably  these  Moderators  could  do  great  good  to 
tbe  cause  within  their  respective  bounds  in  a 
year’s  time.  Such  a  form  of  oversight  and 
helpfulness,,  yet  carrying  with  it  no  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority,  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
Presbyterian  system.  In  the  smaller  Synods 
and  Presbyteries  all  the  year  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  in  which  to  get  round.  There  are  great 
possibilities  for  good  bound  up  in  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  _ 
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any  tendency  to  infidelity  and  unbelief,  the 
Ohuroh  schools  will  fail  if  they  make  their  ap¬ 
peal  merely  to  denominational  loyalty  and  have 
not  high  merits  of  their  own.  And  between 
the  two  the  people  will  fare  pretty  well. 

We  believe  in  Presbyterian  schools  because 
we  believe  in  Presbjterian  propagandism,  and 
the  Ohurch  school  is  one  of  tbe  most  success- 
ful  propagators  of  religion.  We  are  going  to 
raise  $300,000  in  North  Carolina  and  $1,000,000 
in  the  Southern  Ohurch  in  the  next  four  years 
to  propagate  Presbyterianism  in  this  way. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  build  ourselves  up  by 
trying  to  pull  others  down,  or  make  a  question 
of  political  expediency  a  question  of  Church 
doctrine,  or  promise  to  deliver  the  votes  of  our 
people  in  return  for  a  crippling  of  honorable 
competitors,  or  talk  about  education  by  the 
state  as  necessarily  an  unchristian  education 
as  long  as  its  institutions  seem  earnest  in  pro¬ 
curing  Christian  instructors.  .  .  . 

There  is  nO  conflict  between  Church  educa¬ 
tion  and  state  education  when  both  are  at  their 
best.  There  is  no  conflict  between  Church  and 
state  in  the  administration  of  charity ;  there  is 
work  for  both.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  patriotism.. 


The  Presbyterian  Journal  discussing  tbe 
value  of  fear  as  a  motive  of  obedience  finds  a 
great  change  in  this  particular  between  the  old 
and  the  new  theology,  but  would  emphasize 
the  point  that  in  attempting  to  discard  punish¬ 
ment  we  only  confirm  Its  reality,  instancing 
the  history  of  Universalism  as  a  case  in  point. 
"Fifty  years  ago  Universalism  made  punish¬ 
ment  tbe  dream  of  a  fevered  theology.  To-day 
thdt  same  ohurch  teaches  a  hell  from  which 
there  is  no  possible  escape.  Every  law  is 
%rmed  with  scorpion  whips  that  scourge  the 
transgressor  beyond  the  grave": 

But  ftar  as  a  preaching  force  has  largely 
fallen  into  disuse.  Love  has  become  tbe  theme 
upon  which  we  dwell  the  most.  Whether 
wisely  or  not,  this  is  true.  To  preach  fear  re¬ 
quires  a  genius  and  grace  that  few  possess. 
There  must  be  a  tenderness  and  a  pathos  about 
it  of  which  few  are  capable.  Nothing  can  be 
more  destructive  to  a  minister’s  efficiency  than 
to  preach  fear  as  if  he  enjoyed  it.  It  is  easier 
to  paint  God  with  a  sunbeam  than  with  a  flake 
of  darkness.  And  yet  may  it  not  be  that  we 
have  erred  on  this  very  extreme?  In  our  re¬ 
volt  from  the  awful  pictures  of  other  days  may 
we  not  have  given  a  profile  rather  than  a  like¬ 
ness  of  truth?  It  is  argued  that  fear  is  not  a 
transforming  force.  One  may  be  kept  from  do¬ 
ing  evil  through  fear,  and  still  retain  his  old 
disposition  to  sin.  This  is  true,  but  morality 
from  any  motive  is  better  than  actual  sin. 
God’s  tfareatenings  perform  this  very  office. 
They  may  not  change  tbe  heart,  but  they  do 
affect  the  outward  life  Heaven  is  vastly  more 
than  a  negative  hell.  Tbe  results  of  sin  are  a 
legitimate  argument  in  faror  of  righteousness. 
Salvation  is  not  only  being  saved  from  the 
effects  of  sin,  but  also  from  actual  sin  itself. 
Jesus  preached  morality,  "mere  morality,’’  as 
tbe  theologians  someimes  term  it.  Not  as  a 
substitute  for  the  new  birth,  but  as  an  earthly 
Gospel,  by  which  we  escape  those  horrid  hells 
that  lie  this  side  the  judgment. 


Unity  agrees  with  Dr.  Hillis  of  Brooklyn  in 
recognizing  the  Sunday  question  as  one  of  the 


regretted  Prof.  John  Fiske,  rendering  him  jus¬ 
tice  for  his  "inestimable  service  in  furnishing 
from  the  STolutionary  point  of  view  a  modern 
interpretation  and  defense  of  Theism  and  of 
faith  in  personal  immortality,"  but  deems 
that  his  most  enduring  service  is  in  his  histor¬ 
ical  work: 

In  his  history,  however,  as  in  his  philosophy, 
John  Fiske  is  rather  an  interpreter  than  an 
original  thinker  or  investigator;  the  value  of 
his  work  lies  in  his  interpretation  of  the  course 
and  causes  of  events  rather  than  in  a  microsco¬ 
pic  inquiry  into  minute  details;  in  other  words 
he  writes  history  dramatically  and  philosopi- 
oally.  But  to  interpret  the  thoughts  and  the 
researches  of  others,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
to  the  general  public  their  true  significance,  is 
perhaps  as  valuable  a  service  as  that  contribu¬ 
ted  by  the  original  ^vestigators. 

If  genius  is  as  it  has  been  defined,  "capacity 
for  bard  work,"  John  Fiske  was  unquestiona¬ 
bly  tC  genius,  for  he  was  an  indefatigable  and 
sssiduous  worker.  This  alone,  however, 
would  not  have  given  him  his  place  in  the 


The  Presbyterian  Standard  takes  issue  with 
the  proposition  maintained  by  various  South¬ 
ern  journals  "that  a  State  University,  manned 
by  Christian  teachers,  is  hurtful  to  Christian 
churches,"  and  argues  that  no  barm  need  re¬ 
sult  from  such  institutions.  In  any  case  they 
are  "here  to  stay"  and  it  is  wise  not  only  to 
make  the  best  of  them,  but  to  bring  denomina¬ 
tional  institutions  up  to  their  standard : 

There  is  room  for  both  kinds  of  institutions 
and  there  is  need  for  both.  We  Presbyterians 
are  exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  Davidson, 
and  we  are  really  embarrassed  with  riches 
when  we  consider  the  distinctive  excellencies 
of  the  Charlotte  and  Raleigh  and  Statesville 
and  Red  Springs  and  Eenansville  and  Asheville 
Colleges  for  women.  And  we  know  that  the 
state  instituiions  will  have  to  put  their  best 
foot  foremost  in  order  to  equal  them.  At  the 
same  time  we  recognize  that  as  long  as  the 
state  institutions  maintain  their  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  especially  as  long  as  they 
are  manned  by  Christian  teachers  and  avoid 


great  problems  of  tbe  pulpit  to-day : 

We  sympathize  with  his  desire  to  secure  a 
Saturday  half  holiday  to  workers.  This  is  an 
economic  necessity  as  well  as  an  ethical  one, 
but  we  doubt  if  this  would  solve  the  Sunday 
question.  Tbe  men  who  have  many  half  holi¬ 
days  during  tbe  week  are  as  prone  to  ignore 
the  Sabbath  rest  day  as  these  who  work  the 
six-day  tread  mill.  The  passion  for  fun,  tbe 
indolent  conscience,  tbe  indifference  to  spirit¬ 
ual  things  are  not  the  products  of  over-work, 
but  with  over- work  they  rest  on  a  practical 
materialism,  a  lust  of  things  that  is  as  far 
reaching  as  it  is  ominous. 


So  live  to  day  that  when  to-morrow  comes. 

Thou  Shalt  not  cloud  the  sun  with  vain  regret ; 

But  let  thy  band  and  heart  commit  those  deeds 
That  love  for  man  and  faith  in  God  beget. 

In  the  huge  mass  of  evil,  as  it  rolls  along 
and  swells,  there  is  ever  some  good  working 
imprisoned ;  working  towards  deliverance  and 
triumph.  —Carlyle. 
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THE  mTERNATIONAL  LE880N. 

SUNS  AT  ACOCST  4.  1901. 

ABRAM  AND  LOT. 

The  BE1.A.TI0NS  of  Abram  with  the  Peoples 
OF  THE  West. 

We  may  properly  introdnce  onr  premnt  les- 
aon  with  an  inquiry  as  to  Abram’s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  peoples  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
Abraham  as  separated  by  God  from  other  men, 
of  the  children  of  Abraham  as  a  “peculiar  peo¬ 
ple;’’  wearesovtell  aware  that  the  watch¬ 
word  of  Judaism  has  always  been  “separation,  ’’ 
that  we  are  apt  to  pass  over  without  much 
thought  those  chapters  in  Abram’s  history 
which  tell  of  his  relations  other  than  those 
with  God  or  his  own  family.  And  yet  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  his  history  is  concerned 
with  other  relations. 

None  of  the  recorded  events  of  Abram’s  life 
can  be  without  importance  to  the  Bible  student 
of  to- day.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  set  apart 
by  God  for  a  most  important  purpose,  elected 
to  be  the  depository  of  religioos  truth  and  of 
the  revelation  of  God.  makes  it  very  certain 
that  we  who,  as  we  believe,  are  also  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  the  life  of  God 
in  his  Church,  have  a  deep  concern  with  the 
prophetic  meaning  of  Abram’s  life  in  all  its 
relations ;  to  those  outside  of  the  covenant,  as 
well  as  to  those  within  it. 

What  was  the  condition  of  Canaan  when 
Abram  entered  it,  a  powerful  sheik,  such  as 
may  be  met  in  Arabia  to-day,  with  a  vast 
number  of  retainers  (xiv.  14)  many  of  them  the 
tiaves  they  had  bought  in  Harran  (xii.  6),  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  (xiii.  6)?  Recent 
discoveries  in  the  East'  in  Tell-el-Amarna, 
Egypti  in  Tell-el-Hesy  (Lachish),  Palestine, 
and  in  Nippur,  Babylonia,  show  that  before 
Abram’s  arrival  Palestine  had  been  repeatedly 
overrun  by  Semitic  tribes  from  the  East,  and 
that  before  Abram’s  arrival  it  had  passed  un¬ 
der  Babylonian  rule.  The  diplomatic  language 
of  the  time,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates, 
was  Babylonian,  and  there  is  abundant  indica¬ 
tion  in  Palestinian  names  that  the  religion  of 
Babylonia  prevailed  widely  in  Canaan. 

In  consequence  of  these  invasions  and  the 
Elamitio  strength  of  which  we  find  tokens  in 
xiv.  4,  the  Amontes  and  kindred  native  tribes 
were  very  weak.  It  would  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  so  powerful  a  chieftain  as  Abram 
to  wrest  from  these  tribes  some  portion  of 
their  territory  for  himself;  but  be  did  not  do 
so.  It  would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  him  to  become  involved  in 
warfare  with  these  tribes,  and  yet  we  find  Abram 
not  only  in  Sheohem  (xii.  6),  but  after¬ 
ward  in  Mamre  (Hebron,  xiii.  18)  and  else¬ 
where,  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
chieftains  of  the  land  (xiv.  IS).  Yet  this 
friendliness  did  not  in  the  least  cause  him  to 
swerve  from  his  allegiance  to  the  one  God,  as 
would  also  have  been  natural.  It  is  very  hard 
for  men  to  rise  above  their  environment,  and 
here  in  Canaan  Abram,  we  see,  was  not  so 
much  isolated  from  his  fellows  as  we  are  wont 
to  suppose.  Not  only  the  grosser  idolatries  of 
Canaan,  but  the  familiar  Babylonian  worship 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  ap,  was  all 
around  him,  and  the  latter  would  come  home 
to  him  with  a  peculiar  appeal  when  met  again 
so  far  from  his  native  land. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation:  a  powerful  sheik 
in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  weakened  petty 
tribes,  not  seeking  to  wrest  any  land  from 
them,  although  their  whole  land  has  been 
promised  to  him  for  a  possession ;  a  man  of 
beautiful  integrity  and  nnworldliness  in  all  his 


dealings,  though  he  had  no  authoritatively- 
given  moral  law ;  and  a  worshipper  of  one  in¬ 
visible  God,  not  drawn  from  his  allegiance, 
though  surrounded  with  idolaters  and  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  host  of  heaven,  possessing  no 
record  of  revelation,  and  only  in  soul  in  com¬ 
munication  with  his  God.  Surely  in  this  situ, 
ation  there  is  marvelous  teaching  for  the 
Church  in  the  world  to-day. 

Next  we  have  Abram  in  Egypt,  and  from  the 
Bible  record  we  learn  little,  perhaps,  except 
that  the  patriarch  was  by  no  means  on  the 
high  moral  plane  to  which  later  and  fuller  reve¬ 
lations  brought  his  descendants  in  after  years. 

This,  far  from  staggering  should  confirm 
onr  faith  in  this  account  as  true  prophetic  his¬ 
tory.  The  knowledge  that  we  now  have  of  the 
state  of  religion  in  Egypt  in  Abram’s  time 
throws  great  light  upon  this  part  of  the  rec¬ 
ord.  For  we  now  know  that  Egypt  was  very 
far  in  advance  of  Babylonia  in  religions  thought 
and  in  moral  standards,  as  well  as  in  social 
refinements,  and  we  see  that  Abram  had  much 
to  learn,  and  doubtless  did  learn  much,  during 
his  sojourn  there.  Certainly  he  must  have 
gained  a  new  idea  of  the  importance  of  truth 
— a  virtue  which  stood  before  all  others  in  the 
Egyptian  code.  And  in  Egypt,  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  peoples  in  its  doctrine  of  retribu¬ 
tion  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  Abram 
doubtless  gained  that  clear  notion  of  justice  as 
an  attribute  of  God,  which  we  find  in  his  later 
story.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive 
fact  that  Abram,  gaining  much  from  his  Egyp¬ 
tian  experience,  renounced  nothing  that  his 
former  experience  had  won  for  him.  He  re¬ 
mained  a  worshipper  of  the  one  God,  unse- 
dnced  from  his  allegiance  by  the  influence  of 
Egypt,  while  gaining  from  its  religion  so  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  own  religious  life.  In  view 
of  this  teaching,  the  fact  that  such  a  horde  as 
that  of  which  Abram  was  the  head  could  go 
peaceably  into  Egypt  and  peaceably  return  with 
increased  possessions  (xiii.  2,  compare  xii.  16, 
20)  is  of  minor  importance. 

In  fact  the  whole  story  shows  that  though 
not  separated  from  his  neighbors  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  usually  assume  him  to  have  been, 
Abram  was  indeed  spiritually  isolated  from 
them.  As  Dr.  Dods  says,  with  Abram  God  be¬ 
gan  his  new  method  of  saving  the  world— 
“fencing  round  one  people  till  they  should 
learn  to  know  God  and  exemplify  his  govern¬ 
ment. ’’  God  had  revealed  himself  to  Abram 
as  the  one  almighty  God,  and  that  spiritual 
consciousness  as  effectually  “separated”  him 
from  others  as  if  he  had  been  isolated  from 
them  by  walls  and  bars. 

THE  LESSON. 

Gen.  xiii.  7-18. 

Golden  Text. —Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  yon,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.— Matt.  vii.  12. 

Returning  from  Egypt  to  the  Negeb  (the 
Southern  district  of  Canaan),  we  see  Abram 
with  his  continually  augmented  possessions 
finally  called  to  face  a  difficult  problem.  His 
nephew  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  had  joined  his 
fortunes  to  Abram’s  (xii.  4,  5),  and  with  the 
increasing  wealth  of  both  patriarchs  a  very 
practical  difficulty  arose.  The  uplands  of  the 
Negeb,  in  which  there  were  few  water -courses, 
furnished  insufficient  pasturage  for  the  enorm¬ 
ous  fiocks  and  herds.  A  large  part  of  Abram’s 
wealth  was  sheep  (xii.  16)  whioh^  are  ex¬ 
tremely  destructive  to  grazing  lands.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  herdmen  of  the  two  proprietors  quar¬ 
reled  over  the  pasture  lands  (xiii.  7).  In  this 
oonneotion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Canaanite 


and  the  Perizzite  duelled  there  in  the  land^ 

whether  to  emphasize  the  pre-eminence  of 
Abram,  who  needed  not  to  take  them  into  ao 
count  in  the  apportionment  of  territory  between 
himself  and  his  nephew  (we'have  already  seen 
that  the  native  races  were  particularly  weak 
at  the  time  of  .Abram’s  migration),  or  whether 
to  lend  moral  force  to  Abram’s  deprecation  of 
strife  between  brethren,  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
though  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
natural  assumption.  The  story  brings  out  both 
the  nobility  and  the  sweetness  of  Abram’s 
character.  He  leaves  it  to  his  nephew  t» 
choose  the  district  which  shall  be  his  future 
abode. 

When  we  realize  the  importance  of  water  !■ 
the  arid  Negeb  we  shall  not  wonder  at  Lot’s 
choice.  Long  before  private  ownership  of  land 
was  thought  of,  the  rights  of  individuals  with 
regard  to  water  courses  were  very  carefully 
defined.  It  was  with  reference  to  these  rights 
that  Abram  and  Abimelech  later  had  some  con¬ 
troversy  (xxi.  26,  30,  81),  and  it  was  in  this 
very  Negeb  (land  of  the  South,  Judges  i.  16> 
that  Oaleb’s  perspicacious  daughter  made  good 
her  right  to  the  babblings  of  water  which  she 
knew  to  be  essential  to  prosperity. 

Therefore  if  worldly  prosperity  were  all.  Lot 
chose  wisely  in  choosing  all  the  Plain  of  Jordan 
for  his  portion,  for  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where,  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah — Paradise  with 
its  four  rivers.  That  worldly  prosperity  is  not 
all  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  parenthetical 
statement  of  verse  13  of  onr  lesson,  although  it 
was  evidently  not  until  some  time  after  the 
separation,  that  having  moved  about  with  his 
flocks  and  herds  in  the  rich  pasturages  of  the 
well  watered  plain.  Lot  moved  his  tent  as  far 
as  Sodom. 

But  it  is  with  Abram  that  we  have  here  to 
do,  and  with  the  blessed  assurance  that  came 
to  his  soul  in  a  word  from  Jehovah,  after  the 
parting  from  his  nephew  Lot.  How  hard  that 
parting  was,  there  is  much  between  the  lines 
of  the  story  to  show.  It  may  well  have  been 
that  up  to  this  time  Abram  bad  looked  upon 
his  brother’s  son  as  his  own,  and  the  heir  of 
the  rich  promises  that  God  bad  made  to  him 
(xii.  2--4).  Between  all  the  lines  we  can  read 
the  tender  affection  of  the  patriarch  for  bis 
young  kinsman — hie  indulgence  in  permitting 
Lot  the  choice  of  pasturage,  his  brave  promp¬ 
titude  in  organizing  a  rescue  when  Lot  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  victorious  Elamite  (xiv. 
14),  his  importunete  supplication  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  wicked  city  which  had  become 
Lot’s  abode  (xviii.  23,  z4ff).  .We  see  it  even  in 
the  sadness— the  almost  bitterness  of  Abram’s 
question  (xv.  2),  0  Lord  Jehovah  what  wilt  thou 
give  me  seeing  I  go  childless  .  .  .  and  lo,  one 
born  in  my  house  is  mine  htirf — Not,  as  ho  -had 
once  fondly  believed,  one  who  was  blood  of  his 
blood,  but  a  slave,  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  must 
be  possessor  of  his  house.  It  was  while  his  heart 
was  sore  with  the  fresh  smarting  of  the 
wrench  from  this  beloved  nephew  that  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  promise  of  literal  ownership  of  the  land 
on  which  he  stood  northward  and  southward  and 
eastward  and  •westward,  to  himself  and  to  his 
seed  after  him.  Not  that  land  could  make  up 
for  the  departure  of  one  beloved ;  the  land  was 
only  an  incident  to  the  seed  which  should  be 
Abram’s,  numberless  as  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God  with 
men!  The  God  of  All  might  (xvii.  1)  here 
shows  himself  a  God  of  very  tenderness,  know¬ 
ing  the  very  heart  of  his  frail  and  feeble  human 
offspring  and  meting  out  to  it  precisely  what 
it  craves.  Verily  it  was  as  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth,  that  Jehovah  comforted 
Abram  in  his  first  loneliness.  Not  with  the 
inspiring  call  which  summoned  him  to  leave 
country  and  kindred  and  father's  house  (xii. 
3,  3) — I  will  bless  thee — and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
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families  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  no  saoh  high 
trnmpet  call  to  be  a  blessing  was  this  ntteranoe 
of  Jehovah  to  the  lonely  patriarch,  forsaken  by 
his  only  kinsman,  bnt  the  sympathetic,  com¬ 
forting  assnrance  of  many  children  and  an 
abiding  house.  No  wonder  that  Abram  felt 
moved  to  build  an  altar  to  his  comforting  God. 
No  wonder,  too.  that  being  jnst  a  man  like 
the  rest  of  ns,  the  place  where  he  had  lived 
with  Lot  was  for  the  time  intolerable  in  its 
loneliness,  and  that  even  before  building  the 
altar  he  must  first  move  his  tent. 

Oan  we  ask  if  the  volume  in  which  we  read 
this  wondrous  story  is  inspired?  What  matters 
the  authorship,  or  the  “historicity”  of  Gene¬ 
sis?  What  matters  it  whether  the  story  of 
Abraham  had  been  a  folk  tale  on  the  lips  of 
the  people  for  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  years, 
or  whether  the  author  of  the  book  found  the 
story  in  a  writing  by  Abraham’s  hand?  Not 
Abraham  himself,  short  of  inspiration,  could 
have  told  the  story  as  we  have  it  here.  Whether 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  or  of  a  prophetic  writer 
in  David’s  time,  or  of  an  editor  in  the  late  pe¬ 
riod  of  Jewish  history,  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  made  the  Genesis  story  what  it  is. 


I-  ABRAM  AND  LOT. 

Rev-  Charles  R.  Nugent,  Ph  D- 

It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  what  Abraham’s  life 
was  like  in  that  far  oriental  country.  I  like 
to  think  of  him  in  his  black  tent,  pitched  in 
the  shelter  of  some  friendly  trees,  or  close  by 
some  cliff  of  craggy  rooks  to  furnish  shade  in 
summer,  and  perhaps  a  cool  spring  hashing 
like  a  fountain  from  some  stony  cleft.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Sarab  loved  bright  colors, 
and  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
and  that  Abraham  sometimes  with  courtly  and 
inimitable  grace  would  wrap  himself,  as  he 
stood,  almost  completely  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  large  shawl  or  mantle. 

Sarah’s  housekeeping  was  so  simple  that  she 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  a  housewife  on 
Manhattan  Island  to-day,  and  for  the  little  she 
had  to  do  she  had  plenty  of  servants  and  other 
‘■‘help.  ”  On  the  sand  or  earth  floor  of  the  tent 
costly  carpets  or  rugs  were  spread,  and  all  the 
furniture,  including  even  the  kitchen  outfit, 
could  be  taken  down  and  packed  on  camels’ 
backs  in  a  few  hours.  Abraham  himself  may 
have  had  plenty  to  do.  He  gradually  grew 
very  rich  in  droves  of  cattle  and  fiocks  of  sheep 
and  herds  of  camels,  and  he  always  lived  in 
the  open  country  and  may  never  have  been  in 
a  house  bnt  a  few  times  in  his  life,  at  least 
after  he  went  West. 

And  so  he  came  to  have  a  good  many  ser¬ 
vants.  and  of  course  the  fiocks  required  con¬ 
stant  oversight. 

There  was  some  danger,  too.  In  the  secluded 
valleys  and  in  the  thickets  and  gorges  of  the 
lower  mountains  or  foot-hills,  there  lurked 
wild  beasts  of  various  sorts.  David  long  after 
tells  how  he  had  a  fight  with  a  lion  and  a  bear. 

And  some  time  after  Lot  separated  from 
Abraham  (of  which  we  are  going  to  hear  pres 
ently).  Lot  was  taktn  prisoner  by  a  lot  of  ma¬ 
rauders.  Abraham  armed  his  servants,  318  ■  of 
them,  so  yon  see  he  had  a  large  establishment, 
and  pursued  after  the  foe. 

Abraham  risked  probably  everything  he  had 
in  the  world  on  that  single  battle,  for  had  he 
been  defeated  he  would  have  lost  not  only  his 
liberty,  bnt  probably  also  life  and  possessions 
as  well. 

However,  he  caught  up  with  the  robbers  by 
night  and  attacked  them  so  bravely  [and  skilfully 
that  he  scattered  the  miscreants  and  effected  a 
complete  rescue. 

You  may  be-sure  there  was  one  thing  that 
Abraham  never  neglected,  and  that  was  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  prayer.  Abraham  was  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  some  senses  of  a  new  life  for  the 
world.  He  had  not  a  single  book  of  our  Bible. 


THE  EVANGEtlST^^ 


All  our  rich  treasure  of  psalms  and  devotional 
books  and  liturgies  was  yet  to  come.  Quite 
possibly  a  large  part  of  such  eduoatiop  af 
Abrahun  had  came  from  listening  to  stories 
told  around  the  campfire  under  the  Eastern  sky, 
a  sky  more  vast  and  blue  and  with  stars  larger 
and  brighter  than  many  of  ns  have  ever  seen. 
Prostrate  on  his  face  at  sunrise  and  sunset 
Abraham  prayed  to  the  one  good  God. 

So  Abraham  began  the  life  of  faith  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  helps  we  have  to-day. 
Bnt  because  he  was  so  brave  and  true,  the  life 
of  faith  began  to  be  exampled  before  men ;  and 
it  is  easier  for  men  to  live  the  life  of  faith  to¬ 
day,  because  of  Abraham’s  life.  God  looks  at 
the  heart  and  not  at  the  clothes  or  language  of 
his  worshippers. 

Abraham  as  we  said  was  getting  rich,  as 
they  reckoned  riches  in  those  days.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing  when  God  gives  riches  to  those 
who  honor  him.  Lot,  who  was  one  of  a  very 
few  who  had  oome  West  with  Abraham,  was 
getting  well  off, 'too.  Presently  trouble  arose. 
As  cattlemen  say,  “The  range  was  over¬ 
stocked.”  Sheep  are  worst  of  all  for  “over¬ 
stocking.  ”  They  eat  the  grass  off  ruinously 
close  down  to  the  ground  and  even  out  the 
grass-roots  to  pieces  with  their  sharp  narrow 
hoofs. 

Abraham  made  a  noble,  unselfish  proposal  to 
his  nephew  Lot,  “We  are  brethren.  There 
must  be  no  bard  feeling  nor  strife,  ”  for  already 
their  respective  herdsmen  were  quarreling  over 
the  pasture.  “Take  your  choice  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  will  separate.  After  you  have 
made  your  choice,  I  will  take  mine.” 

Lot  looked  down  from  the  central  hills  into 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country  then,  the  district  irrigated  and 
tilled  until  it  was  like  a  great  garden.  So  he 
went  down  into  the  Sodom  valley,  the  worst 
choice  he  ever  made. 

The  people  of  that  country  were  about  the 
most  wicked  folks  ever  heard  of,  .hti$  Lot 
didn’t  care  much,  for  he  went  doWh  there  to 
make  money.  Lot  did  not*  go  down  to  that 
place  as  a  missionary  or  to  form  a  “social  set¬ 
tlement,  ”  bnt  for  his  own  benefit.  Lot  did 
not  mean  to  be  wicked ;  in  fact  he  was  a  great 
deal  better  than  his  new  neighbors. 

Lot  would  really  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
God,  bnt  after  all  God  and  God’s  service  were 
not  first  in  his  thoughts. 

We  must  never  choose  evil  associates,  or  do 
things  that  are  doubtful  jnst  because  there  is 
worldly  profit  in  them.  Even  from  that  stand¬ 
point  they  did  not  profit  Lot,  though  he  got 
along  finely  for  a  while. 

About  Lot’s  last  days  the  less  said  the  better. 
It  was  jnst  because  Lot  was  only  willing  to 
give  up  “almost  everything”  for  God  that  he 
failed  of  being  the  man  Abraham  was.  “Al¬ 
most  is  but  to  fail,  ’  ’  and  to  fail  dismally  some¬ 
times,  too. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  heard  a  story  that  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me.  » 

A.  man  was  dying  who  had  long  bee^  *sup; 
posed  by  his  neighbors  to  be  so  goq^.-fhat  he 
was  sure  of  getting  to  heaven.  Well,  be  went 
off  into  a  kind  of  trance  jupty-before.  he  died 
and  people  thought  tb^t  if  he  tfraked-  ou^  of 
that  he  would  have  been  able,  by  ~  the  struige 
spiritual  vision  which  sometitnes  ocoues  ta  tke 
dying;  to  discover  his  future  {^ejptiuy,  ;  He  -.-ret 
gained  consciousness,  and  bis  friends and 
neighbors  bent  over  him,  it  ‘was  no-trinmphaot 
amsurance  that  they  heard,  buf  the  sorrowful 
words,  “/  have  missed  it  by  just  a  Kttle.” 

'  Are  you  joyful?  Does  your  life  in  Christ 
beam  in  smiles,  showing  to  everyone  who  sees 
,yon  that  your  Christ  is  a  Joy-Giver?  God  for¬ 
bid  that  we  should,  with  gloomy  aspect  and 
sad  demeanor,  so  misrepresent  him  that  others, 
misled,  will  seek  joys  elsewhere  I  In  him  is 
fulness  of  joy.— C.  Armand  Miller. 


CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Gains  in  Loss. 

JdIv  39.  A  truth  of  nature.  John  13: 31-36. 

80.  John’s  testimony.  John  8: 1^81. 

81.  Helping  ourselves  best.  Luke  16: 19-36. 

Aug.  1.  Spending  for  gain.  Mark  14: 3-9. 

3.  Christ’s  teaching  about  service.  John  18:  4.1A 

8.  Following  Christ’s  f  xantplc.  John  16: 17-37. 

4.  Topic— Gwlnlng  by  losing.  Mark  Kh  38-30. 

Immediate  loss  for  the  sake  of  remote  and 
richer  gain  is  one  of  the  constant  and  control¬ 
ling  laws  of  God’s  kingdom.  Every  teeming 
harvest  proclaims  it.  The  husbandmen  lose 
the  seed  sown,  that  they  may  gain  the  thirty 
fold,  sixty  fold,  one  hundred  fold  which  is  to 
enrich  the  world.  “Except  a  grain  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  alone; 
bnt  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit.  ’  ’  In  daily 
life  it  is  the  law  of  sacrifice,  without  which 
there  cannot  be  distinguished  service.  “For 
whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
and  whosoever  shall  lose  hie  life  for  my  sake 
and  the  Gospel’s  shall  save  it.”  If  Christ  is 
to  be  the  world’s  Saviour  and  Exemplar,  he 
must,  for  a  while  at  least,  forego  heaven’s 
joys.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  heavenly 
vision  was  revealing  that  arch  persecutor 
should  become  renowned  preacher,  theelmnent 
of  suffering  was  not  left  out  of  sight.  Sanhe¬ 
drin  must  be  abandoned  if  Saviour  is  to  be 
followed.  Hear  him  as  he  contpntes  the  cost. 
“I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.”  “What 
things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss 
for  Christ.”  What  be  then  saw  and  kne^  was 
not  that  his  conversion  would  become,  next  to 
the  birth,  ministry,  crucifixion,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  world’s  greatest 
event,  but  that  he  was  despised  by  the  Jews, 
and  distrusted  by  the  disciples.  “This  one 
thing”  he  did.  “Forgetting  the  things  which 
were  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  which 
were  before,  he  pressed  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.” 

The  rewud  of  true  heroes  is  not  what  they 
secure,  bnt  what  they  confer.  The  phrase  in 
the  eleventh  of  Hebrews  is  finely  descriptive. 
“These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received 
the  promises,  bnt  having  seen  them  and  greeted 
them  from  afar.  ”  Measured  by  any  material 
good  or  comfort,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  lost  far 
more  than  they  ever  gained.  They  toiled  and 
suffered,  not  for  what  was  coming  to  them, 
but  for  that  which  was  to  come  to  their  de- 
cendants  and  successors.  The  heroes  who  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  forced  to 
fight  the  fiercer  battles  of  the  construction  of 
a  nation.  Their  rewards  like  their  years  were 
few-  Except  in  the  consciousness  of  duty 
faithfully  performed,  their  losses  by  far  out¬ 
numbered  their  gains.  In  the  wider  perspec¬ 
tive  which  the  generations  have  brought  to 
ns,  we  are  able  to  see  the  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  their  toil  and  our  boon. 

Of  immediate  loss  and  remote  and  richer 
gain,  not  to  and  for  himself,  but  for  others, 
Benjamin  Franklin  furnishes  a  fine  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  the  earlier  years  he  toiled  fiercely, 
economized  strenuously,  and  Invest^  ju¬ 
diciously,  that  his  splendid  maturity  might  be 
given  to  scientific  pursuits,  in  which  ha  had 
already  achieved  considerabla  distinction.  At 
this  juncture,  when  hope  seemed  about  to  have 
its  glad  fruition,  struggling  colonists  called 
upon  him  to  sacrifice  science  for  their  service. 
This  practically  meant  the  abandonment  of 
country  and  of  home,  for  when  he  had  finished 
his  work  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France,  bnt 
little  of  life  and  strength  remained  for 
him.  [What  were  his  losses  in  the  line  of  pref- 
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erenoe,  when  compared  with  hie  gains  in  the 
line  of  duty?  However  illnstrions  he  might 
have  become  as  a  scientist,  no  one  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  that  his  fame  in  that  line  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  he  achieved  us  a  states¬ 
man.  Of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers,  his  is 
the  only  name  which  is  signed  to  all  four  of 
the  immortal  documents  of  that  period.  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  Alliance  with  France, 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  Oonstitntion 
of  the  United  States.  If  Washington  was  in¬ 
dispensable  in  the  field  of  battle,  Franklin  was 
not  less  so  in  the  realm  of  finance.  He  was 
the  only  man  who  could  retain  France  as  an 
ally,  and  without  France,  humanly  speaking, 
the  case  of  the  colonies  was  hopeless.  He  was 
neither  orator  nor  general  but  as  diplomat  at 
that  time  he  was  supreme.  To  gain  this  en¬ 
during  place  next  to  the  Father  of  his  country 
be  had  to  lose  the  distinction  he  craved  as  a 
scientist.  Had  he  been  saved  as  scientist  he 
would  have  been  lost  as  statesman. 


THE  FAREWELL  MEETING. 

The  farewell  meetings  of  International  Con¬ 
ventions  of  Christian  Endeavor  never  lose  their 
impressiveness  and  interest.  The  vast  audi¬ 
toriums  are  crowded  with  people  stirred  by 
deep  devotional  feeling.  Nowhere  else  is  such 
congregational  singing  heard.  The  thousands 
of  young  voices  pour  forth  an  unmatched  vol¬ 
ume  of  melody.  As  nations,  states,  territories, 
oonntries,  give  their  greetings,  one  finds  him¬ 
self  saying,  “And  they  shall  come  from  the 
East,  and  from  the  West,  and  from  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  “  The  Master’s  farewell  message 
was,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  ’  ’  and  these  have 
come  as  the  first  fruits  of  that  mighty  ingath¬ 
ering  which  is  yet  to  be.  Think  of  Calcutta 
asking  why  she  may  not  entertain  the  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  of  1905! 

Unforseen  incidents  now  and  then  thrill  the 
vast  assemblage.  Canada  very  properly  re¬ 
sponded  by  singing  a  part  of  “God  Save  our 
King.”  No  sooner  had  they  finished,  than  the 
audience  sang,  “My  Country,  ’tis  of  Thee,” 
and  with  one  voice.  From  this  to  “All  Hail 
the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name”  was  but  a  natural 
and  fitting  change,  and  when  they  closed  with 
“Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds,’’  they  reached  a 
fitting  but  undesigned  climax,  which  was  deeply 
impressive.  For  the  final  and  closing  words 
what  speakers  more  eminently  fitted  than  the 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  and  the  Rev.  Floyd 
W. Tompkins?  To  lead  all  into  deeper  love  for 
God  and  to  render  them  more  absolutely  obe¬ 
dient  smd  loyal  to  him  is  the  supreme  purpose 
of  their  lives.  Now  the  hosts  are  standing. 
The  instruments  have  struck  the  chords  of 
“God  be  with  you  till  we  Meet  Again’’,  and 
they  are  singing  with  tender  hearts  and  moist¬ 
ened  eyes,  for  that  meeting  place  must  be  at 
God’s  throne.  The  benediction  is  pronounced 
and  the  multitudes  pour  forth  to  carry  the 
fires  of  enthusiasm  aud  the  seeds  of  new  and 
larger  life  into  every  part  of  the  world.  In 
less  than  an  hour  from  the  closing  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  special  trains  are  speeding  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  their  homes  and  other  scenes  and  fields 
of  labors. 

Buffalo’s  Local  Union  deserves  great  honor 
for  its  keen  and  accurate  interpretation  of  the 
situation.  They  had  secured  the  Tent  Evange¬ 
list  for  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  eve¬ 
nings,  and  had  arranged  to  have  many  Con¬ 
vention  speakers  ia  Buffalo’s  pulpits  on  Sun¬ 
day.  A  fine  audience  greeted  Dr.  Clark,  when 
he  rose  in  the  Tent  Thursday  evening  to  tall 
otf  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  The  other 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  the  Rev.  Dr.Hal- 
lenbeck  of  Albany,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McEwen 
of  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Jacobs,  so  well  known  in 
Conventions  and  evangelistic  meetings,  led 


the  singing.  After  the  meeting  in  the  Tent 
Friday  evening,  the  Buffalo  Union  tendered  a 
delightful  banquet  in  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
Dr.  Clark  is  not  only  a  wise  leader  of  vast 
multitudes,  but  in  the  closer,  more  personal  re¬ 
lations,  such  as  were  possible  on  this  occasion, 
he  mightily  increased  his  hold  upon  the  young 
people.  Canon  Richardson  of  Canada  delighted 
all  with  his  genial  and  contagions  enthusiasm. 
Looking  about  the  tables,  one  saw  such  famil¬ 
iar  and  kindly  faces  as  Dr.  Hill  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  loyal  of  the 
Trustees,  and  Mr.  Jacobs,  whose  speech  for  the 
night  was  a  song.  Successful  as  this  meeting 
was.  It  is  but  one  of  scores  of  other  echo  meet¬ 
ings  which  will  multiply  Cincinnati  many 
times  in  the  days  to  come.  H.  T.  M. 

A  small  town  in  Louisiana— Mermenton— 
that  never  had  a  Protestant  Church,  became 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  Christian  Endeavor 
society  of  eleven  members.  It  went  to  work, 
organized  a  Junior  society  of  twelve,  supplied 
a  table  in  a  restaurant  with  good,  fresh  litera¬ 
ture,  edited  a  temperance  column  in  the  local 
paper,  circulated  an  anti -canteen  petition, 
filled  a  pocket  in  the  railway  station  with  free 
reading- matter,  bore  the  expenses  of  a  monthly 
temperance  lecturer,  held  a  Sunday  evening 
prayer  service,  cottage  prayer-meetings,  and 
made  itself  useful  generally. 


There  is  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
over  one  hundred- in  the  New  Hebrides,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  were  until  recently  naked 
cannibals  with  no  written  language.  Their 
chief,  who  ruled  four  thoasand  men,  was  con¬ 
verted,  and  went  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Baton, 
son  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Baton,  to  establish  a  mission 
in  a  neighboring  village.  He  was  met  with 
loaded  rifies,  and'shot  In  protecting  Mr.  Baton, 
but  his  beautiful  .Christian  death,  in  which  he 
urged  that  no^  revenge  be  attempted,  opened 
the  way,  and  now  this  Endeavor  band  of  his 
loving  followers  goes  two  days  of  each  week 
to  preach  Christ'in  the  villages. 

THe  Prayer  Meeting  I 


Rev.  C.  L-  Carhart. 

Week  beginniDg  July  28. 

The  Testimony  of  Obedience  1  John  3: 1-7. 

The  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time  was  declared  to  men  of  old  in  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  dwelt  among  them,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  The  Saviour  whom  not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  we  love  is  incarnate  again  in  those 
who  keep  his  commandment  word  aud  walk 
even  as  he  walked.  We  cannot  see  life,  but  we 
can  see  and  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  leaf  and 
fiower  and  fruit.  Spiritual  things  are  a  mys¬ 
tery  that  may  be  doubted,  but  character  is  a 
fact  that  must  be  acounted  for.  Preaching 
may  be  weak  in  matter  and  manner,  but  a 
Christlike  life  is  eloquent.  The  Word  written 
and  the  word  spoken  may  fail  where  the  word 
lived  convinces.  The  blind  man’s  open  eyes 
were  worth  many  volumes  of  Christian  apolo¬ 
getic.  It  was  not  by  words  that  our  Lord  re¬ 
assured  the  doubting  Baptist  and  his  disciples 
(Ma  t.  xi.2-5).  At  a  -ueeting  with  the  aged 
Baron  von  Eostwitz,  the  philosopher  Fichte 
expressed  his  disbelief  in  prayer,  “f  have  six 
hundred  poor  people  who  depend  on  me,*'  oaid 
the  Baron,  “when  my  resources  fail  I  turn  to 
God  in  prayer.  ’  ’  “  Ah,  dear  Baron,  ’  ’  said  the 
philosopher,  “that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
philosophy.  ’  ’ 

To  the  Christian  the  testimony  of  obedience 
means  assurance.  We  know  that  we  are  in 
him  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  By  living 
we  know  that  we  are  alive.  Growth  that  we' 
can  see  is  proof  of  the  health  we  cannot  see.  , 
We  know  cause  by  effect,  and  not  because  we  | 


understand  the  relation  between  the  two.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  just  as  universal 
and  just  as  useful  before  Harvey  as  since.  A 
healthy  man  doesn’t  know  he  has  a  liver.  Not 
all  Cliristians  are  mystics,  and  there  are  prac¬ 
tical  souls  that  do  not  understand  much  about 
the  spiritual  life  or  its  experiences.  The  “in 
Christ’’  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  and  of  many 
true  saints  since  is  an  enigma  to  them  to  which 
their  conscious  experience  furnishes  no  key. 
They  fear  that  if  they  are  Christians  at  all  they 
are  yet  on  a  low  plane,  the  lowest  plane.  They 
read  the  fifteenth  of  St.  John  with  a  troubled 
sense  that  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  spiritual  Canaan.  '  ‘  Hereby 
know  we  that  we  are  in  him ;  he  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  him  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even 
as  he  walked.  ’  ’ 

Obedience  is  the  testimony  to  the  soul  as 
well  as  to  the  world  of  the  saving  knowledge 
of  the  Master,  and  Christlikeness  bears  witness 
to  renewing  communion  with  him.  This  fel¬ 
lowship  is  no  mere  doctrine  or  imagination  or 
feeling.  It  is  the  power  that  works  in  ns,  the 
perfecting  of  the  transforming  love  of  God. 
Forgiveness  and  fellowship  in  Christ  are  proved 
to  the  soul  and  to  the  world  by  the  obedience 
and  the  Christlikeness  that  they  make  possible. 
The  renewed  life  is  the  proof  of  sincerity  the 
source  of  assurance. 


"Woman’s  Boarcl  of 
Home  Missions 


PORTO  RICO  MISSIONARY  NEWS. 

Miss  Godward  from  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Miss  Aitken  from  Aguadilla,  are  home¬ 
coming  missionaries,  for  summer  recuperation 
from  semi-tropical  life.  They  report  enthnsi- 
astically  of  the  missionarv  opportunities  at 
each  of  the  Presbyterian  stations  and  beg  for 
more  workers  and  for  church  buildings.  A 
recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Caldwell  at  Mayaguez 
sets  forth  particularly  the  latter  need.  She 
says,  “I  am  glad  to  report  great  encourage¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line.  We  have  two  very 
large  congregations  in  this  city,  and  our  own 
chapel-rooms— the  best  we  can  secure — are 
crowded  to  overflowing,  many  standing  during 
the  entire  service,  and  many  others  going 
away.  One  lady  told  me  this  week  that  she 
came  last  Sabbath  evening,  with  three  gentle¬ 
men,  but  they  found  such  a  crowd  outside  that 
they  could  not  get  near  the  door  and  so  went 
away.  At  our  usual  Wednesday  evening 
prayer- meeting,  last  week,  every  chair  was 
taken,  and  many  stood.  We  feel  that  if  we 
had  a  church,  many  more  people  could  be 
reached,  and  we  trust  there  is  enough  conse¬ 
crated  money  at  home  that  will  be  given  for 
this  object,  that  soon  we  may  have  a  church 
large  enough  to  receive  all  who  want  to  come. 
Our  up  town  Sabbath-school  is  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  interest.  Mr.  Caldwell 
has  a  large  Bible  class  of  men,  and  I  of  women, 
and  there  are  two  other  large  classes  in  Span¬ 
ish  and  two  very  large  ones  in  English.  Last 
Sabbath  week  I  had  seven  new  women  and  last 
Sabbath  five.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  one 
woman  said,  ‘Can’t  you  give  us  another  lesson 
to-morrow?’  ‘No,’  I  replied,  ‘I  must  write  to 
my  absent  children  to-morrow  and  get  off  other 
mail  and  attend  to  other  duties.  I  cannot 
teach  yon  again  until  next  Sabbath.’  ‘That  is 
a  long  time,  ’  she  said.  They  are  very  much 
interested  and  some  of  them  are  receiving 
special  instruction,  hoping  to  come  to  our  next 
communion.  Owing  to  the  great  ignorance  of 
these  people  in  spiritual  things  it  has  been 
deemed  wise  to  have  the  applicants  for  church 
membership  study  and  prove  their  faithfulness 
for  some  time  before  receiving  them  into  mem¬ 
bership.  There  are  quite  a  number  now  on  the 
list  for  our  next  communion — the  first  Sabbath 
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in  Jnly— and  many  are  inquiring  the  Way  of 
Life.  We  feel  that  the  Spirit  is  at  work  in 
many  hearts  and  we  are  greatly  encouraged  in 
the  work. 

“The  Island  seems  ripe  for  the  Gospel. 
Everywhere  the  missionary  goes  crowds  of 
people  are  listening  to  his  Gospel  message. 
Parents  are  ready  to  send  their  children  to 
oar  schools.  Let  ns  plant  preaching  stations 
in  every  centre,  good,  godly  schools  where  the 
Bible  may  be  daily  taught;  Sabbath-schools 
''.where  the  children  may  be  gathered  from  the 
streets  on  the  Sabbath  day.” 

Another  writes  of  “Our  newly  adopted 
Puerto  Riqneuos.  ’  ’  May  the  introduction  and 
growth  of  a  pure  Christianity  among  this  peo¬ 
ple  be  like  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
coffee  into  the  West  Indies. 

“The  Dutch  had  long  controlled  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  “  sajs  Hugh  P.  McCormick,  “and  had 
taken  every  care  lest  it  should  be  carried  to 
islands  not  in  their  possession.  But  in  1714 
an  Amsterdam  magistrate  presented  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  with  a  single  plant  for  bis  botanical 
collection.  It  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the 
shrewd  Frenchman,  and  in  time  slips  from 
this  plant  tree  were  sent  to  Martinique.  On 
the  way  the  ship’s  supply  of  water  got  very 
low,  but  the  botanist  in  charge  deprived  him¬ 
self  of  half  his  daily  allowance  and  shared  it 
with  his  precious  plants.  They  were  soon 
growing  and  producing  richly  in  their  new 
home,  and  from  thence  were  carried  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico. 

“The  coffee  that  clothes  in  beautiful  green 
the  slopes  of  mountain  and  hillside  in  these 
slans  to-day,  came  from  that  one  delicate 
plant.  Now  Porto  Rico  alone  exports  about 
99,000,000  worth  of  the  fragrant  beau  annually.  ’  ’ 

The  parable  needs  no  comment.  “This  is 
the  day  of  small  things,  of  beginnings,  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Schools  must  be  opened,  churches 
must  be  established.  As  the  coffee  spread  from 
Martnique  to  the  neighboring  islands,  the  time 
is  near  when  Porto  Rican  influences  for  good 
will  ”go  out  for  the  blessing  of  sister  nations 
of  Spanish-speaking  America  The  door  is 
open — let  ns  enter  in.  The  plow  is  in  tfie  fur¬ 
row— let  us  hasten  the  sowing.  The  ‘parched 
ground’  of  to-day  will  become  the  ‘pool’, of  to¬ 
morrow,  with  outflowing  streams  of  blessing.  ’  ’ 


'Women’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 


It  is  hard  to  realize  from  the  newspaper  ar¬ 
ticles  about  our  New  Possessions,  or  even  from 
the  brief  missionary  reports,  the  rapid  and  en¬ 
couraging  spiritual  work  that  is  going  on  in 
Manila.  Mrs.  Rodgers,  our  own  missionary 
there,  although  in  Japan  for  a  short  visit, 
writes  vividly  of  it.  She  says:  “We  are  mak¬ 
ing  history  fast  in  Manila,  as  somebody  said, 
‘  One  is  afraid  to  go  to  sleep,  for  fear  some¬ 
thing  wondefnl  will  happen!’  It  is  really  so, 
I  feel  1  have  missed  much  in  a  month  and  a 
half.  We  had  such  grand  meetings  dnmg  Holy 
Week  and  Easter  Sunday ;  meetings  every  night 
in  the  Tondo  Theatre  with  from  nine  hundred 
to  flfteen  hundred  in  attendance.  This  series 
closed  Easter  Sunday  afternoon  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  communion  service,  to  which  only  the 
Obristians  were  invited  and  twenty-five  new 
members  baptized  and  received.  For  several 
months  we  have  been  having  Sunday  morning 
services  in  the  theatre  with  from  six  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  in  attendance,  and  over  two 
hundred  names  were  on  the  roll  of  those  wish¬ 
ing  special  instruction,  preparatory  to  joining 
the  church.  Ton  can  imagine  how  much  such 
a  movement  means  in  the  way  of  instruction 
classes,  house-to-house  visiting,  personal  inter¬ 
views,  cottage  meetings,  etc. 


“Also  having  people  come  in  so  rapidly, with 
no  strong,  well-established  church  members  to 
set  the  pace,  as  it  were,  to  form  the  precedents 
of  behavior  and  custom,  brings  about  a  carious 
set  of  problems  which  would  never  come  to  a 
pastor  at  home— how  to  instruct  the  new  Chris¬ 
tians  in  their  duties  and  privileges,  how  to 
draw  them  out  in  various  lines  of  Christian 
activities,  how  to  develop  a  working  church 
out  of  a  body  of  people  who  have  never  seen  a 
working  church,  whose  one  idea  of  church 
duty  is  to  attend  in  their  coarse  the  various 
church  festivals  all  over  the  city,  and  who 
have  never  belonged  to  a  single  church  or  con¬ 
gregation. ’’ 

Speaking  of  the  rest  she  was  forced  to  take, 
Mrs.  Rodgers  says:  “We  have  endured  the 
Manila  climate  better  than  most  Americans, 
partly  because  we  know  better  bow  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  conditions,  partly  because  we 
were  acclimated  before  we  went  there.  But  if 
we  or  any  one  is  to  do  good  work  there  for 
many  years,  there  must  be  a  change  and  rest 
once  in  a  while,  for  the  heat  is  very  trying. 
A  traveler  would  perhaps  say  it  was  the  per¬ 
fection  of  climate,  but  the  long-  continued 
strain  tells  after  a  while.  The  army  ladies 
think  it  wonderful  if  they  remain  there  two 
years.  ’  ’ 

From  the  trying  climate  of  the  Philippines, 
we  might  turn  to  another  country  where  cli¬ 
mate  conditions  are  certainly  not  conducive  to 
vigorous  missionary  work,  that  is  in  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Lee  writes  from  Baranqnilla :  “We  have 
been  submerged  here,  figuratively  and  literally ; 
firstly  with  work  and  secondly  with  water- 
nasty  muddy  water,  which  comes  in  and  cov¬ 
ers  our  floors  several  inches,  and  then  soaks 
into  the  bricks  leaving  a  layer  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  slimy  mud.’’ 

She  tells  of  the  first  flood  that  came  just  after 
her  house  was  swept  and  garnished,  a  perfect 
river,  sweeping  through  the  doors.  Mr.  Lee 
had  to  take  off  bis  shoes  and  build  dykes,  and 
everybody  in  the  house  came  to  carry  out  the 
furniture  into  the  one  room  not  flooded.  But 
all  this  was  mild  compared  with  the  discourage¬ 
ment  that  came  from  a  second  flooding,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Lee’s  illness,  when,  as  Mrs.  Lee 
says,  her  “missionary  spirit  oozed  out.’’ 

It  looks  as  if  a  new  house  or  some  improve¬ 
ment  was  needed  if  we  are  going  to  keep  these 
good  workers  at  their  post.  The  school  is 
growing,  there  are  seventy-two  pupils,  and 
new  ones  being  added  every  week.  Mrs.  Lee 
is  well  and  able  to  be  in  the  school-room  four 
and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  she  says:  “Our 
hearts  are  in  the  work  and  we  do  want  the 
school  to  succeed.  ’  ’  A  little  Sunday-school  is 
started  too,  very  small  yet,  but  promising. 

Daring  the  hot  weather  which  we  are  able  to 
endure  in  such  comfortable  surroundings,  we 
can  remember  with  sympathy  our  friends  work¬ 
ing  in  M  orse  heat,  without  comforts,  in  bodily 
weakness,  but  with  hearts  strong  in  faith,  hope 
and  love.  S.  R.  D. 


CHINESE  LEARNING. 

Minister  Wu’s  remarks  about  the  new  Chinese 
chair  in  Columbia  University  lately  endowed 
recalls  to  mind  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Hart 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  some  of  the 
reminiscences  of  the  late  collector  of  Chinese 
customs  may  interest  the  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  : 

What  Chinese  education  aims  at  is  the  for¬ 
mation  of  character  rather  than  what  we  call 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  that  that 
end  has  been  a  success  is  seen  in  the  untiring 
industry,  invariable  cheerfulness,  intelligent 
procedure,  general  good  conduct,  and  law- 
abiding  nature  of  the  people  of  every  province. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  supposed 
that  Chinese  learning  has  nothing  in  it,  or  that 


the  country  is  without  a  literature.  On  the 
contrary,  the  amount  of  literary  work  done 
and  the  quantity  of  reading  matter  published 
are  enormous;  and  the  educated  Chinaman  is 
a  mine  of  intellectual  wealth.  History,  biog¬ 
raphy,  philosophy,  poetry,  romance,  travels, 
criticism,  essays,  commentaries,  etc.,,  have 
flooded  the  land  with  publications ;  voluminous 
cyclopedias  exist;  and  exhaustive  dictionaries 
were  published  and  re-published  ages  before 
Johnson  appeared,  or  Webster  labored,  or  the 
French  Academy  was  heard  of. 

Foreigners  who  study  the  language  become 
enamored  of  it,  and  wish  for  several  times 
man’s  three-score-and-ten  years  to  revel  in  the 
millions  of  books,  and  read  what  they  have  to 
say  about  every  conceivable  subject.  In  ’68, 
the  governor  of  Ewangtnng,  Pih-Ewei;  told 
to  incredulous  me  bow  some  old  book  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  relates  how,  a  thousand 
years  before,  the  prince  of  one  of  the  Chinese 
states  of  those  days  used  to  send  messages  to 
-a  brother- prince  in  a  carionsly-shaped  box 
made  of  special  wood;  how  be  spoke  his  mes¬ 
sage  into  it,  closed  and  sealed  it,  and  sent  it 
by  a  (rusty  messenger;  and  bow  the  recipient, 
on  opening  it,  heard  with  his  own  ears  the 
actual  words  and  voice  of  the  sender.  In  ’98, 
the  first  phonograph  that  came  to  Pekin  brought 
me  a  message  from  Lo  Feng-Lnh,  now  Chinese 
Minister  in  London ;  and  as  the  cone  revolved, 
and  I  heard  his  words  and  recognized  his  voice, 
1  heard,  also,  Pih-Ewei  telling  me  once  more 
— but  no  longer  incredulous— about  the  prince’s 
wonderful  message  box!  In  my  talks  with 
Wen  Hsiang,  in  the  ’60s,  the  marvels  of  elec¬ 
tricity  interested  but  did  not  astound  him ;  for 
what  Chinaman  is  ever  astounded?  And,  one 
day  he  said:  “It  is  fascinating;  but  you  have 
not  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  yet.  There  is  more 
to  be  done ;  and  once  circumstances  allow  us 
Chinese  to  take  it  up,  we’ll  add  what  yon  for¬ 
eigners  have  not  discovered!’’ 


A  SUMMER  RESOLUTION. 

The  Congregationalist  publishes  on  its  cover 
these  noble  words  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau : 

I  wish  to  begin  this  summer  well,  to  do 
something  in  it  worthy  of  it  and  of  me,  to 
transcend  my  daily  routine  and  that  of  my 
townsmen,  to  have  my  immortal  life  now  in 
the  quality  of  my  daily  life.  I  pray  that  the 
life  of  this  summer  may  ever  be  fair  in  my 
memory.  May  I  dare  as  I  have  never  done. 
May  I  persevere  as  I  have  never  done.  May  I 
purify  myself  anew  as  with  fire  and  water, 
soul  and  body.  May  my  melody  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  May  I  gird  myself  to  be  a 
hunter  of  the  beautiful,  that  naught  escape 
me.  May  I  attain  to  a  youth  never  attained. 
I  am  eager  to  report  the  glory  of  the  universe. 
May  I  be  worthy  to  do  it  to  have  gotten; 
through  with  regarding  human  values  so  as 
not  to  be  distracted  from  regarding  divine 
values.  It  is  reasonable  that  a  man  should  be 
something  worthier  at  the  end  of  the  season 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  —Henry  David 
Thoreau. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Life  would  be  intolerable  without  its  absur¬ 
dities. 

Against  the  superiority  of  another  there  is  no 
remedy  but  love. — Goethe. 

Work  and  see  bow  cheerful  you  will  be. 
Work  and  see  how  independent  yon  will  be. 
-Judge  Halliburton. 

He  that  takes  truth  for  his  guide  and  duty 
for  his  end  may  safely  trust  to  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  to  lead  him  aright. — Pascal. 

No  true  and  permanent  fame  can  be  founded 
except  in  labors  which  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind. — Charles  Sumner. 
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Harriette  Knight  Smith. 

From  whatever  date  the  hiitory  of  the  state 
of  New  York  is  reviewed,  It  most  always  be 
found  to  be  interestingly  associated  with  the 
life  of  a  race  very  unlike  the  Europeans  who 
found  them  upon  this  continent. 

Savage  indeed  in  many  respects,  yet  their 
greeting,  ‘  W  elcome  Englishmen ;  welcome 
Englishmen,'*  are  words  found  often  in  the 
earliest  American  histwy:  and  it  has  been 
■aid  with  signifioanoe  that  perhaps  the  golden 
oord  of  friendship  might  have  remained  for* 


ever  unbroken,  had  the  red  man  been  the  first 
to  try  his  strength  upon  it. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  New  York  state  are 
there  more  fascinatingly  interesting  side-tracks 
in  Indian  history  than  here  in  Onondaga  County, 
with  its  reservation  of  Onondaga  Indians. 

One  seems  to^nd  it  'natural  to  stand  with 
bated  breath  near  the  two  Onondaga  hunters 
as  they  are  listlessly  gazing  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Thousand  Isles,  and  be¬ 
hold  them  gradually  espy  a  single  white  speck 
moving  toward  them — and  as  they  watch,  com* 
prehend  their  astonishment  in  beholding  a 
white  canoe,  in  which  is  seated  a  venerable 
man,  deep  in  thought  and  majestic  in  stature. 

Suddenly  one  sees  him  turn  his  fragile  bark 
into  the  double  river,  make  it  fast  to  the  west* 
em  shore,  then  deliberately  ascend  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  loftiest  hill,  [andjafter  silently 
gazing  about,  hears  him  exclaim  in  accents  of 
wildest  enthusiasm:  "Osh-Wak-Eee;  Osh-Wak- 
Kee— or,  I  see  every thing'and  see  nothing!” 

Ta-onn-ya-wat-ha,  or  the  Spirit-man,  as  he 
was  soon  known,  announced  to  these  Onondaga 
hunters  that  he  had  been  spiritually  sent  to 
place  all  things  in  order;  teach  them  to  make 
the  soil  yield  them  food ;  and  distribute  liber¬ 
ally  among  all  good  men  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
and  remove  all  obstructions  from  navigable 
streams. 

Whether  spirit  or  man,  Ta-onn-wat-ha’s  in¬ 
fluence  upon  these  men  of  the  forest  was  most 
beantifnl  and  beneficent  and  culminated  in  bis 
work  of  statescraft  in  the  founding  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  his  immediate  triumphant  'death 
or  translation— as  majestically  seated  in  his 
white  canoe,  he  was  seen  by  the  assembled  Mo¬ 
hawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Indians,  to  rise  higher  and  higher  above  them, 
as  there  burst  upon  them  the  sound  of  myriads 
of  singing  voices,  whose  notes  grew  lower  and 
more  plaintive  and  ceased  as  the  noble  Ta-onn* 
ya  wat  was  lost  to  view,  and  returned  to  the 
Oreat  and  Good  Spirit. 

Small  wonder  is  it  that  this  legend  is  as  dear 
to  the  remaining  Five  Nations  as  to  their  an* 
eesters,  and  that  the  first  white  dwellers  among 


them  found  these  children  of  the  forest  deeply 
religions  in  nature,  welcoming  and  even  invit¬ 
ing  mission  work  in  their  behalf. 

Father  lognes,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  1642 
visited  the  Onondagas,  and  from  that  time 
various  sects — the  Moravians,  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Episcopalians,  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  John  Eliot, 
Samuel  Kirkland  whose  best  monument  is 
Hamilton  College,  and  at  last  the  Methodists 
and  the  NewYork  Legislature  ^  have  all  labored 
to  Christianize  the  Onondagas. 

John  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible,  published  in  1668, 
was  the  first^version  of  the  Scriptures  printed 
in  America;  it  is  now  a  literary  onriesity  in 
the  Library  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge, '  [ Mass. ,  t  while  there  is 
no  scholar  now'' 'living ~who~ can 
translate  a  single  chapter  of  it, 
after  but  two  hundred  years. 

The  French  and  English  wars 
long  delayed  white  settlement  in 
tEis  part  of  New  York;  but  after 
the  Military  Tract  was  established 
in  1794,  pioneers  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  ancT” from'  New 
England  were  soon  seen  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback,  prospecting^  for 
homes.  Their  familTesThey  remov^ 
ed  during  the  winter,  when  travel 
was  far  easier  for^them. 
~^s£aneateles,  originally  included 
in  the  township  of  Marcellns,  lies 
at  the  foot  'of  an  ideally  beantifnl 
lake  of  the  same|name;  it  is  twenty 
miles  west  of  Byraense,  and  neven 
east  of  Auburn.  This  village  was 
organized  in  1830,  at  which  time 
there  was  on  the  lake  shore  a  large  Indian 
village  of  the  Onondaga  nation. 

The  first  white'settler  within  the  limits  of 
this  township*' was  John  Thompson  Esq  ,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  who  in  1794  bought  his 
tract  of  land''from  Abraham  Hardenburgh,  a 
relation  of  Mrs.  )  Herrick  Johnson’s,  whose 
grandfather, 'Col.  John  Hardenburgh,  settled 
on  the  Owasco  outlet  and  called  his  estate 
Hardenburgh’s  Corners— which  has  grown  into 
the  lovely  city  of  Auburn,  with  its  almost 
venerable  but  ever  honored  Theloogical  Semi¬ 
nary.  Syracuse  in  this  year  of  1830  was  a 
dense,  damp  cedar  swamp,  ‘  ‘  too  desolate  for 
even  the  wolves  to  inhabit.”  Nowit  has  a 
population  of  near  130,000. 

Representative  New  Englanders  were  these 
early  settlers,  who  came  to  their  new  homes 
eager  to  win  the  land  for  Christ,  and  their  la¬ 
bors  were  most  zealously  watched  by  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  of  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Most  of  the  men  were  titled  officers, 
and  it  hM  been  cleverly  said  that  in  these  first 
New  York  churches  "there  were  captains 
enough  to  command  an  army,  and  titled  dea¬ 
cons  sufficient  to  supply  twice  the  number  of 
churches,” —  ideally  good  material  for  the 
founding  of  both  Church  and  state. 

By  18Ct  the  population  of  this  settlement  had 
materially  increased,  and  on  July  20  they  were 
formally  organized  by  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bascom, 
sent  out  by  the  Hampshire  Missionary  Society, 
into  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Mar- 
cellns,  with  a  membership  of  fifteen. 

For  seven  years  they  used  the  sohoolhonse  in 
winter  and  a  barn  in  summer  for  their  relig¬ 
ious  services;  but  in  1808  without  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  pastor  they  raised  |6,60O  and  planned 
and  oonstrnoted  their  first  house  of  worship. 
The  heaviest  of  timber  was  employed  and  the 
raising  of  the  frame  was  a  great  undertaking. 
The  town  was  divided  into  six  parts  and  each 
portion  oame  upon  its  own  day,  so  that  the 
sixth  night  fonnd  the  work  oompleted. 

This  was  the  first  substantial  church  build¬ 
ing  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Auburn  having 
none  until  1816 ;  Rochester  none  for  ten  years 


after  this,  and  Syracuse  none  for  twenty  years 
later. 

In  1881  a  brick  building  was  erected,  and  thie 
first  cbnroh  sold  to  the  Baptist  denomination. 
It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and  still 
regnlarly  used. 

In  1810,  by  some  unknown  person,  and  from 
a  motive  unexplained,  the  records  of  the  church 
were  entirely  destroyed— a  serious  lose  to  the 
entire  community,  and  but  for  the  painstaking 
labors  of  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Preston,  now  of 
Hinsdale,  Ill.,  who  from  1862-1886  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Skaneateles,  there  would  now 
be  few  avalabls  records  of  this  Society’s  work. 

Mr.  Preston’s  thoughtfulness  is  well  worth 
imitation  by  many  another  pastor. 

During  1818  this  organization  voted  to  aaso- 
oiate  itself  with  the  Presbyterian  denomintion, 
and  was  speedily  identified  with  the  Oaynga 
Presbytery,  but  after  was  transferred  '^to  the 
Presbytery  of  Syraonse. 

In  its  hundred  years,  964  have  made  public 
confession  of  faith,  while  668  have  been  re- 
oeived  into  membership,  making  in  all  1,622. 
The  present  number  is  846.  There  have  [been 
twelve  pastors,  Mr.  Preston’s  pastorate  of 
twenty-three  years  being  the  longest.  There 
have  been  thirty-one  elders  and  sixteen  deacons 
during  the  century. 

In  February  of  1887,  the'present  pastor,  [the 
Rev.  Orson  Lincoln  White, -^was  called  from 
his  first  charge,  after  his  graduation  four 
years  previous  from  the  Auburn  Seminary,  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Skaneateles  church.  Four¬ 
teen  years  of  effective  service  Mr.  White  has 
rendered  this  community, 'during  which  time 
the  church  membership  [has  been  largely  '  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  attractive  new  church  edifice 
bnili  and  entirely  paid  for'at  a  cost  of  |30,000. 


REV.  O.  U.  WBITS 

Mr.  White  is  genial  of  nature,  generous  of  soul 
and  of  large  intellectuality,  a  preacher  whose 
forcefulness  would  make  for  him  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  any  community.  "It’s  not 
going  to  church  in  the  country  when  one  hears 
Buoh  music  and  listens  to  such  preaching  as 
Mr.  White’s,  ”I  heard  a  city  lady  say  to  her  son 
recently — an  estimate  in  which  I,  absent  from 
my  Boston  home,  cordially  concurred. 

The  centennial  celebration  to  which  this  ac¬ 
count  is  preliminary  occurred  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  July  20  and  21.  It  was  impossible  for 
Mrs.  Knight  to  write  an  account  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  occasion  in  time  for  insertion  in  this 
part  of  the  paper,  and  we  therefore  refer  our 
readers  to  page  29,  where  they  will  find  the 
interesting  story. —EIditob. 
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I  Correspondence 

A  COMFESISION  UF  FAITH. 

Dear  Editor:  In  these  days  of  Greed  amend¬ 
ment,  re- statement  and  all  that,  will  yon  per¬ 
mit  me  gently  and  respeotfnlly  to  snbmit  briefly 
some  things  which  ought  to  be  “most  snrely 
belieyed  among  ns, '  *  bnt  are  not  much  preached, 
although  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
certainly,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  much  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  organized  churches. 

I.  That  yon  may  not  be  taken  off  your  guard  I 
will  premise  that  for  the  views  I  submit  under 
two  or  three  heads,  herewith,  I  have  been  orit 
ioised  and  have  even  suffered  some  reproach. 
Bnt  believing  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  I  have  “suffered 
wrongfully,”  1  think,  and  can  say  truly,  that 
I  even  ‘  ‘  esteem  the  reproach.  ’  ’ 

First,  then ;  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
fully,  when  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  vast  as 
they  are  known  to  be,  ought  to  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  our  Lord  for  his  glory  and  for  the  im¬ 
mediate,  practical  benefit  of  bis  believing, 
obedient  people— not  for  his  official  agents 
alone,  but  for  all,  even  the  humblest  of  his 
disciples.  By  this  I  mean,  in  order  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  not  only  office  bearers  in  the 
church  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known, 
but  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ’s  fold, 
to  the  extent  of  .their  need,  should  be  permitted 
and  enabled  to  share  in  all  the  refreshment  and 
invigoration  of  those  Pactolian  streams  which 
are  intended  to  make  gladness  in  the  city  of 
God.  Such  participation  would  make  mission¬ 
aries  abundant  and  their  supplies  sure.  Every 
convert  would  beome  a  missionary  and  the 
floods  of  rejoicing  people  in  one  land  and  sec¬ 
tion  would  touch  the  floods  of  the  living  in 
every  other  section  and  land,  and  “righteous¬ 
ness  and  praise  would  spriug  forth  before  all 
the  nations”  (Isa.  Ixi. ).  Then  we  should  bear 
fewer  paroxysmal  appeals  for  the  means  to 
‘  ‘  send’  ’  a  comparative  handful  of  ‘  ‘  missionaries 
to  the  perishing  heathen  in  foreign  lands.” 
The  heathen  would  not  be  so  perishing.  The 
“foreign  lands”  would  touch.  Men  would  see 
eye  to  eye  and  with  the  voice  together  sing. 
Prophecy  and  poetry  would  have  glad  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Is  this  Utopian?  Is  this  exaggerated 
and  impracticable?  Read  Isaiah  and  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  supplement  them  with  Philippians 
iv.  19.  For  more  modern  confirmation  read 
George  Fox’s  vehement  exclamation,  “OhI  the 
vast  sums  of  money  that  are  gotten  by  selling 
of  the  Scriptures  and  by  preaching,  from  the 
highest  Bishop  to  the  lowest  priest  I  What  one 
trade  else  in  the  world  is  comparable  to  it?’’ 
See  The  Evangelist  of  June  27,  p.  10.  Read 
also  Henry  0.  Lea’s  account  in  his  History 
of  Ecclesiasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Then 
read  accessible  statistical  records  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  on  all  sides  to-day. 

Secondly:  I  believe  that  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  department  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  only  Godly  men,  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy^Ghost  and  wisdom,  should  be  selected 
and  set  apart.  Let  ns  have  Christ-like  men 
and  women,  heirs  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  the 
agents  for  our  Lord  among  men  and  handle  the 
sacred  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  Let  such 
only,  whether  men  or  women,  be  trustees  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Thirdly:  I  believe  that  no  church  (as  no  in¬ 
dividual)  is  warranted  by  Scripture  or  rational 
honesty  in  promising  a  definite  sum  of  money 
to  a  pastor,  or  to  any  one.  when  the  ability  to 
meet  the  obligation  does  not  exist  at  the  date 
of  the  promise ;  nor  then  if  other  necessities  of 
the  flock  ate  imperilled.  “If  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that 
a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not”  (2  Cor.  viii.  12),  The  Church  of  Christ 
would  not  languish  for  lack  of  genuine,  Christ- 


like  shepherding  if  the  whole  system  of  lalaried 
pastorates  were  remodelled.  1  am  not,  herein, 
quoting  Henry  II.  or  bis  ministers  or  snooesBors, 
or  any  of  the  maxims  of  the  much  disordered 
“business  world,”  so  called.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  things  “pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.” 

Fourthly :  I  believe  that  an  immediate  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Church  of  the  practical,  efficient 
methods  of  doing  the  Lord’s  work,  that  the  Lord 
has  given  in  his  Word,  would  bring  an  instant 
halt  to  the  unsoriptnral  cnetom,  so  prevalent, 
of  making  “assessments”  and  “apportion¬ 
ments”  for  ohniches  and  Presbyteries  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  pay  “debts”  that  never  should 
exist,  to  raise  salaries  based  on  problematical 
futures,  or  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  some  ill- 
judged  speculation.  Nor  am  I  here  taking 
counsel  from  book  one,  or  book  one  thousand 
Oi  “the  wisdom  of  this  world.” 

Fifthly:  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Lord’s  people  to  understand  aright  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  those  means,  the  sufficiency  and  prox¬ 
imity  of  those  resources  which  our  Lord  has 
made  accessible  to  them  for  the  doing  of  bis 
work.  Time  and  means  can  be  and  are  wasted 
in  unsatisfactory  disputes  over  matters  which 
have  been  sufficiently  well  adjusted  for  the 
understanding  to  justify  “leaving”  them  “be¬ 
hind,”  as  matters  of  contention,  and  “reach¬ 
ing  forth  to  the  things  which  are  before.  ’  ’ 

In  this  epoch  we  are  face  to  face  with  gigan¬ 
tic  wonders  and  duties  such  as  have  confronted 
no  antecedent  age.  Shall  we,  through  any 
vain  glorious  spirit  or  mistaken  zeal  to  wear 
some  other  crown,  miss  the  prize  of  our  own 
high  calling?  Will  not  acceptance  of  at  least 
some  of  the  items  of  the  foregoing  Greed  give 
us  appropriate  work  for  our  own  day  and  has¬ 
ten  the  establishment  of  “the  Kingdom  of 
God’s  dear  Son”?  William  W.  Campbell. 

Arlikoton,  Del 


THE  ({U.tKER  HIIL  C03JFEERENCE. 

The  Quaker  Hill  Conference  Association  has 
issued  a  preliminary  program  of  the  Conference 
for  1901.  The  sessions  begin  with  Tuesday 
evening,  September  3,  and  close  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  the  8th. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  S.  MacArthnr  again 
makes  the  opening  address.  His  theme  this 
year  is  to  be  Theological  Trends  at  the  Dawn 
of  the  New  Century.  The  section  for  Bible 
Study  is  under  the  directidn  of  Dr.  Frank  K. 
Sanders  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Five 
lectures  are  planned  by  Dr.  Sanders,  on  the 
Apocalyptical  literature  of  the  Bible.  The 
Rev.  Newton  M.  Hall  of  Springfield,  Mass, 
presents  a  paper  on  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
Prof.  J.  F.  Genung  of  Amherst  College  treats 
of  Wisdom  Literature. 

A  session  devoted  to  Sunday-school  instruc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Pascal  Har- 
rower,  chairman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Sunday-school  Commission,  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Trumbull  of  the  Sunday-School  Times,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Prof.  Irving  F.  Wood  of  Smith 
College. 

A  session  for  ministers  is  to  be  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  R  Duryee  of  New  York  on 
the  attitude  of  the  ministry  toward  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  with  other  speakers  to  be  announced 
later.  The  Rev.  Thommas  Straus'of  Peekskill, 
N.  T.,  leads  a  Conference  on  Religion.  Three 
evenings  are  to  be  devoted  to  the'discussion  of 
vital  problems  of  the  day.  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  September  4,  the  subject  will  be'lndustrial 
Combination  and  Concentrated  Wealth,  led  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Cannon,  Vice-President  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York.  On 
Thursday  evening,  September  5,  Mr.  James  B. 
Reynolds  of  the  University  Settlement  leads  a 
discussion  on  Christianity  and  the  Labor  Ques¬ 
tion,  and  on  Friday  evening,  September  6, 
Farming  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth 


Century,  with  problems  confronting  the  far¬ 
mer,  is  to  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Royoe,  Superintendent  of  Ex-Governor  Mor¬ 
ton’s  farm  at  Rhineoliff,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

The  Conference  Association  plans  to  devote 
Saturday  forenoon  to  local  interests,  and  gath¬ 
ers  the  residents  of  the  Hill  for  a  dinner,  when 
the  history  and  traditions  of  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  region  will  be  discussed.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Faguani  of  Union  Seminary  preaches 
the  Conference  sermon,  Sunday  morning,  the 
8th,  and  in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Herbert  B. 
Turner,  accompanied  by  a  quartette  of  colored 
singers,  describes  the  work  being  done  at  Bhunp- 
ton. 

Miss  Margaret  B  Monahan  again  serves  as 
hostess  and  throws  open  the  hospitable  doors 
of  Hill  Hope  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
speakers  and  their  wives.  Guests  attending 
the  Conference  will  be  entertained  at  Mizzen 
Top  Hotel  or  at  private  houses.  A  new  feat¬ 
ure,  planned  for  this  year,  is  a  tent  pitched  on 
the  manse  lawn  with  tables  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  parties  coming  in  their  own  convey¬ 
ances.  Hot  tea  and  coffee,  too,  will  bs  pro¬ 
vided. 

Visitors  will  be  met  at  Pawling,  the  station 
for  Quaker  Hill,  on  the  Harlem  division  of 
the  New  York  Central  road,  if  they  will  notify 
the  Secretary  of  their  arrival. 

A  complete  program  for  this  Conference, 
which  is  growing  in  interest  each  year,  is  to 
be  icsued  in  August,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  desiring  it.  The  Secretary  is  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Chichester  of  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y. 


A  BEMINISCEKCE  OF  DR.  R.  8.  STORRS. 

Elizabeth  C-  Marsh. 

Only  once  in  my  life  did  I  speak  to  Dr.  Storrs 
face  to  face,  and  that  one  meeting  has  left  a 
memory  still  fresh  and  delightful  after  many 
years. 

In  the  early  seventies.  Dr.  C.  M.  Tyler  was 
installed  pastor  over  a  church  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Storrs  preached  the  sermon,  taking  as  his 
text  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  John,  third  chapter  and  thirtieth  verse: 
‘  ‘  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  ’  ’ 

The  theme  was  one  quite  after  the  great 
preacher’s  own  heart:  The  Ultimate  Triumph 
of  Christianity.  In  his  grand  way  he  traced 
the  progress  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  its 
struggles  with  Rome  and  the  other  old  nations 
— how  in  spite  of  sword  and  fire  it  won  its 
way,  and  later  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  how  the  truth  spread 
and  prevailed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  preacher  made  to 
pass  before  us  in  vivid  panorama  the  opposing 
powers  and  leaders,  the  corrupt  and  cruel  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors,  Islam  and  Mahomet,  Rome  and 
the  Inquisition,  Philip  Second  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  the  men  of  war,  Alexander,  Attila, 
Charlemagne,  Charles  Fifth  and  Napoleon. 

Through  all,  and  over  all,  the  Cross  has 
been  borne  and  has  conquered.  Dynasties  have 
risen  and  fallen ;  emperors  and  their  generals 
and  their  legions  have  vanished ;  the  fires  of 
persecution  have  been  put  out  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  has  disappeared;  Rome  has  crumbled  to 
pieces  and  the  Moslem  power  is  weakening  to 
its  fall ;  doors  have  opened  everywhere  to  the 
Gospel  messenger,  from  the  ancient  empires  to 
the  islands  of  the  sea — “the  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands”  shall  fill  the 
whole  earth. 

The  eloquent  preacher  was  at  his  best.  Step 
by  step  he  built  up  his  argument — climax  fol¬ 
lowed  climax  until  the  magnificent  peroration. 
With  the  abounding  treasures  of  his  historical 
learning  and  the  splendor  of  his  language,  he 
adorned  his  noble  subject,  and  with  his  stately 
presence  and  the  charm  of  his  oratory,  his 
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words  made  an  impression  which  was  deepened 
and  spiritnalized  by  his  earnestness  and  Chris¬ 
tian  consecration. 

It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered,  and  snch 
was  the  intense  interest  of  the  large  audience, 
that  the  honr  and  half  of  speaking  seemed  no 
longer  than  the  nsnal  sermon  limit. 

The  following  day  in  the  New  York  bonnd 
train,  occurred  the  meeting  referred  to.  I 
almost  feared  that  the  noted  preacher  wonld 
be  cold  and  nnapproaohable,  like  an  Alpine 
summit,  to  the  commonplace  people  so  far  be¬ 
low  him— bnt  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was 
cordial  and  altogether  genial.  I  was  at  my 
ease  in  fiye  minutes,  having  a  delightful  talk 
and  asking  him  about  many  things. 

I  remember  inquiring  as  to  his  favorite  char¬ 
acters  in  history.  He  spoke  of  William  the 
Silent,  St.  Lonis,  King  of  France,  Bernard  of 
Olairvanz,  Charlemagne  and  Constantine. 

To  my  surprise,  he  seemed  to  dwell  with 
special  emphasis  upon  St.  Lonis  of  France  as 
combining  many  admirable  characteristics. 

Dr.  Storrs  recited  at  this  time  a  poem,  bnt 
strangely  enough  I  cannot  recollect  what  the 
poem  was.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  from 
Milton  or  Wordsworth,  at  any  rate  something 
admirably  suited  to  bis  fine  tones  and  dignity 
of  manner. 

This  was  a  magical  honr  and  although  it 
passed  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  is  cherished  as 
a  most  precious  experience. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


PABIS  THROUGH  AMERICAN  EYES. 

Mr.  Edmund  Bliss,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Washington  Heights  Church,  Dr.  John  C. 
Bliss,  is  just  now  sojourning  in  France  for 
study  of  the  people  and  the  country.  From 
his  intelligent  and  sympathetic  letters  to  bis 
home  circle  we  are  privileged  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts: 

I  am  seated  on  a  bench  close  to  the  stone 
parapet,  'worn  smooth  by  the  elbows  of  the 
loungers,  ’  which  Daudet  describes  in  that 
graphic  little  story  of  the  Bookkeeper  which  I 
read  to  yon.  On  the  top  of  the  stone  balus¬ 
trade  are  great  wooden  chests  with  iron  lids, 
and  these  are  fastened  into  the  wall  with 
strong  clamps.  A  neat  little  man  has  just  ar¬ 
rived,  and  I  am  interested  in  watching  bis 
operations  to  begin  the  business  of  the  day. 
He  fastens  an  old  umbrella  carefully  to  the 
back  of  the  bench,  opens  it,  then  places  his 
little  table  under  its  protection.  Two  rnsty 
old  padlocks  on  his  chests  finally  make  up 
their  minds  to  be  unlocked,  and  when  be  has 
raised  the  lids,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  musty 
little  second-hemd  volumes,  old  re''iewB,  and 
curious  prints  which  seem  as  old  as  the  Flood. 
When  this  merchant  of  the  qnai  has  arranged 
bis  books,  he  sits  down  before  his  little  table, 
and  reads  snatches  of  news  from  his  paper  to 
the  gray-haired  old  street  cleaner  who  has  just 
flushed  out  the  gutters.  This  does  not  take 
long  and  very  soon  be  has  on  his  table  a  lot  of 
loose  sheets  of  some  old  magazine  which  he 
skilfully  sews  together,  and  then  glues. 
Friends  pass  by  and  stop  to  chat  with  him, 
and  he  is  always  as  polite  and  refined  in  man¬ 
ner  as  any  gentleman  of  the  land.  1  suppose 
this  is  his  life  all  the  year  round ;  pleasant 
enough  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  spring  and 
summer,  but  no  romance  when  the  cold  fogs 
from  the  Seine  engulf  everything. 

These  days  are  almost  ideal.  I  wish  you 
could  be  with  me  on  this  wooden  bench  be¬ 
neath  blue  skies  and  warm  sunlight,  and  see 
the  water  of  the  Seine  glancing  swiftly  by,  and 
the  gray  old  Louvre  stretching  along  the  op¬ 
posite  qnai.  It  is  pleasant  to  become,  for  a 
little  while,  one  of  the  '  tratle-menu,'  a  lounger 
on  the  qnais.  Just  at  this  moment  there  is  an 
old  man  passing  whose  appearance  almost 
startles  me.  He  has  a  fine  face,  hair  and 


moustache  white  as  snow,  is  dressed  in  a  long, 
sober  military  cloak,  and  wears  quite  an  array 
of  decorations.  I  think  be  must  be  the  father 
of  'Hltle  Stenne!’  Yon  remember  old  Stenne 
who  took  down  his  musket  from  the  wall, 
picked  up  the  money  which  his  boy  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Prussians,  and  said,  as  he 
went  down  to  join  the  'Mobiles’:  ‘I  shall  re¬ 
turn  it  to  them  ’  It  is  good  to  have  read  a 
little  of  Daudet  before  coming  to  Paris.  One 
gets  his  ‘money’s  worth’  of  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  here,  certainly  The  next  nnmbrr  on  the 
program  is  a  forceful  meeting  between  a  bicy¬ 
cle  rider  tmd  an  ancient  cabman.  The  two  go 
down  together  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smothered 
articulation,  and  the  surprise  of  the  wheelman 
is  only  surpassed  by  the  astonishment  of  the 
cabby.  In  our  fair  land  there  wonld  perhaps 
be  a  fight.  Here,  quite  a  calm  discussion  by 
the  principals,  and  finally  the  incident  is 
‘closed’  by  a  small  'pour-boire’  being  offered 
to  the  victim  on  foot.  All  Frenchmen  are  not 
excitable. 

.  .  .  The  last  two  days  I  have  devoted  to 
calling.  Day  before  yesterday  I  mounted  a 
’bus,  and  had  a  most  enjoyable  ride  beyond  the 
gates  to  the  suburb  of  Nenilly.  1  opened  the 
gate  of  a  pretty  garden  on  the  Boulevard  Binean, 
and  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  shaggy - 
haired,  massive  looking  man  who  was  absorbed 
in  his  plants  and  flowers.  It  was  Professor 
Bertrand,  and  be  came  up  to  me  immediately, 
and  when  I  told  him  who  I  was  he  took  my 
hand  and  held  it  all  the  way  to  the  house.  .  .  . 
The  Professor  has  been  quite  ill  and  has  aged 
a  good  deal.  He  is  still  stout,  however,  and 
has  hardly  a  wrinkle  in  the  strong,  scholarly 
face.  When  he  introduced  bis  daughter,  a 
quiet,  refined  looking  lady,  be  told  her,  in  his 
enthusiastic  way,  that  he  remembered  perfectly 
how  interested  I  was  in  everything  French. 
I  was  surprised  that  he  recollected  the  circum¬ 
stance  so  well.  We  had  afternoon  tea,  with 
bread  and  batter,  and  seldom  have  I  enjoyed 
such  a  happy,  profitable  hoar.  His  garden  is 
a  picture  of  neatness  and  beauty,  and  it  was 
like  nectar  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  open¬ 
ing  buds.  As  I  first  saw  him,  his  head  shaded 
by  his  big  straw  hat,  bending  over  his  flowers, 
I  instantly  thought  of  old  Dr.  Strong  in  ‘  David 
Copperfield,,  ’  walking  up  and  down  in  his  gar¬ 
den,  absorbed  in  his  Dictionary.  Professor 
Bertrand  has  prepared  many  men  for  the  Mili¬ 
tary  schools,  and  follows  with  interest  their 
rise.  What  a  splendid  thing  to  have  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  man  like  this  to  go  with  one 
through  the  changes  of  life!  ...  '  ***** 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  took  a  ’bus  to  the 
Bastille,  and  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
city  from  the  top  of  the  great  column  in  the 
Place.  The  immediate  neighborhood  is  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  old  hot-bed  of  the 
Revolution.  The  people,  always  the  people! 
The  vast  crowds  here  are  almost  oppressive.  I 
have  never  fully  understood  before  what  the 
power  of  the  people  was  or  might  be.  On  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  cozy  little  apartment  on  the 
quiet  Rue  Gerisaie,  I  found  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Monod.  A  man  of  sixty-five  (I  think  he  told 
me),  with  scarcely  a  gray  hair  on  his  head; 
thin  lips,  a  pale,  aristocratic  face  all  intellect 
and  soul,  an  indescribable  charm  of  manner  and 
expression,  and  yon  have  a  slight  glimpse  of 
father’s  old  comrade  at  the  Seminary.  What 
a  welcome  he  gave  me,  and  how  lovingly  be 
talked  of  father !  1  must  stay  to  dinner,  of  course 
and  while  M.  Monod  was  busy  the  honr  before 
the  meal,  he  suggested  my  strolling  out  to  see 
the  sun  set  behind  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 
Several  avenues  and  boulevards  converge  to¬ 
ward  the  Pont  Austerlitz,  and  the  crowds  there 
are  like  a  human  maelstrom.  Daudet  was  with 
me  again,  and  1  saw  the  sun  like  a  great  blood 
red  orange  sink  into  a  bank  of  smoke  and 
cloud  beyond  the  towers  of  the  old  Oathedral. 


‘The  quais,  always  the  qnais,  and  then  a 
bridge.  ’  I  could  almost  see  the  bookkeeper  of 
the  Morgue  on  his  way  to  his  bureau.  At  din¬ 
ner  I  was  introduced  to  two  pretty  American 
girls,  a  charming  French  mademoiselle  and  a 
lady  deacon,  and  a  young  Frenchman.  M. 
Monod  presided  like  a  happy  father  and  the 
conversation  was  in  both  English  and  French.  ” 

TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev-  C-  W-  E.  Chapin. 

HURON  COLLEOK  COMMENCEMENT 

The  Commencement  exercises  began  with  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  delivered  in  the  opera 
house  Sunday  evening,  June  9,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D.  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
He  and  bis  wife  reached  Huron  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  'were  tendered  a  reception  in  the 
College  chapel.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  occasion  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  Crescent  Mandolin  Clnb, 
and  light  refreshments  were  served  by  the 
Ladies’  College  Association. 

Sunday  evening  all  the  churches  in  the  city 
dismissed  their  usual  evening  services,  and  an 
audience  of  a  thousand  people  gathered  in  the 
opera  house  to  listen  to  Dr.  McEwen’s  sermon. 
It  was  a  strong  presentation  of  the  divine  origin 
of  man  and  the  triumph  of  the  things  that  are 
divine  in  human  life  over  the  adverse  influences 
of  heredity  and  environment.  Dr.  MoEwen 
is  a  speaker  of  great  earnestness  and  power, 
and  a  deep  impression  was  produced  by  the 
sermon. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
Mr.  C.  ;H.  ^Corbett  of  'Wooster  University, 
Ohio,  was  elected  f  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Science,  and  Miss  Hattie  E.  Van  Arsdale  of 
Carrollton,  Ill.,  was  elected  Matron  for  the 
coming  year.  Daring  the  past  year,  the 
Ladies’  College  Association  has  raised  nearly 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  expended 
for  needed  repairs  and  equipment  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  McEwen  attended  their  meeting 
and  spoke  briefly  to  the  ladies. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the 
opera  house  on  Thursday  evening.  Though  the 
weather  was  unfavorable,  a  large  audience  was 
present  to  listen  again  to  Dr.  McEwen  who 
delivered  the  address  of  the  evening.  It  was 
a  thoughtful  and  forceful  presentation  of  the 
theme,  Christian  Citizenship,  and  was  listened 
to  with  much  interest. 

Daring  the  past  three  years,  the  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Rayson  has  been  pursuing  a  course  of  post 
graduate  study  outlined  by  the  College  Faculty. 
Having  completed  this  course,  the  trustees 
awarded  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
He  was  present  to  receive  his  diploma.  The 
following  named  persons  were  graduated  from 
the  departments  of  the  College:  Musical,  Miss 
Blanche  Faber;  commercial,  John  Pasek,  Ar¬ 
thur  White,  William  Hills;  academy,  Edward 
Van  Ruschen;  ndrmal,  Minnie  Brandstedt, 
Blanche  Hatch,  Charles  Miller,  Mabel  Finch 
and  Florence  D.  Eeiser. 

Wabash  College— The  sixty-ninth  year  (at 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. )  closed  June  19.  The 
principal  public  events  were  the  baccalaureate 
by  President  W.  P.  Kane  D.  D.  ;  the  annual 
Commencement  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Penhallegan  D.  D.  of  Decatur,  Ill.  ;  the  address 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  by  Mr. 
Meredith  Nicholson,  one  of  the  rising  young 
Indiana  authors;  the  annual  Alumni  address 
by  Mr.  Parke  Daniels,  class  of  ’87,  of  Starke- 
ville.  Miss. ;  the  senior  contest  for  the  Bald¬ 
win  Prize  in  oratory,  which  was  won  by  Mark 
D.  Nave ;  a  very  fine  concert  by  the  College 
Glee  Club;  Commencement  day  exercises,  the 
address  being  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Notman 
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D.D.  of  Ohioago;  the  President’s  reception  in 
the  new  and  handsome  President’s  house,  the 
gift  to  the  College  of  Mrs  Harriet  A.  Jones  of 
Ohioago  and  Mrs.  Electa  Thornton  of  Oinoin* 
nati.  The  graduating  class  consisted  of  six¬ 
teen  young  men.  Honorary  degrees  conferred 
were  LL.D.  on  Senator  Thomas  Patterson  of 
Colorado;  D.D.  on  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Thomson  of 
Springfield,  O.,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Young  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Alexander 
of  Cleveland,  O.  A  shadow  of  sadness  was 
oast  over  the  closing  of  the  year  by  the  recent 
death  of  Ex-President  Joseph  F.  Tuttle  D.D., 
LL.  D.  who  died  June  8,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  Dr.  Tuttle  was  President  of  Wabash 
from  1862  to  1892,  and  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  bring  the  College  from  embarrassing 
poverty  to  its  present  vastly  improved  condition 
in  respect  to  equipment  and  endorsement. 
His  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of 
the  College,  and  his  long  administration  must 
always  constitute  a  most  important  portion  of 
its  history.  A  beautiful  tribute  was  paid  to 
Dr.  Tuttle  at  the  Alumni  reunion  by  the  Rev. 

D.  P.  Putnam  D.D.  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  whose 
name  is  a  familiar  one  to  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

TRINITY  COLLKGE,  HARTFORD. 

The  seventy-fifth  Commencement  of  this 
institution,  so  rich  in  service  both  to  Church 
and  state,  of  whose  1,282  Alumni,  426  have  be¬ 
come  clergymen  and  among  whose  250  surviv¬ 
ing  clerical  Alumni  are  6  out  of  the  89  bishops 
of  the  American  Church,  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  in  its  history.  The  Rev.  George 
Williamson  Smith  D.  D.,  LL  D.  under  whose 
Presidency  of  eighteen  years  have  graduated 
417  of  the  1,288  Alumni,  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Fellows  reports  showing  that  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Buffington  LL.D.,  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  been 
elected  by  the  Alumni  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  Of  that  body  Charles  J.  Hoadly  LL.D. 
aud  John  Sabine  Smith  Esq.  had  died.  Charles 
Lincoln  Edwards  Ph.  D.  had  been  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History.  There  had  been  five 
graduate  students,  one  in  Classical  Philology, 
one  in  Biology  and  four  in  Physios. 

Lectures  had  been  delivered  before  the  Col¬ 
lege  by  M.  Gaston  Descbamps,  the  Rev.  Prof. 

E.  C.  Bolles  D.D.,  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  and 
Charles  F.  Scott  Esq.,  Chief  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Westingbonse  Company.  Nine  se¬ 
lect  preachers  had  addressed  the  College,  viz.  : 
the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Peters  D.D.,  the  Very  Rev.  George  Hodges 
D.D:,  the  Rev.  Charles  Morris  Addison,  the 
Rev.  Prof.  J.  F.  Kinsman  the  Rev.  George 
R.  Van  de  Water  D.  D. ,  the  Bishop  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Grosvenor  D.D. 
and  the  Bishop  of  Vermonnt. 

Among  the  preachers  heard  in  the  College 
chapel  was  also  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell, 
pastor  of  the  Asylum  Hill  C jngregational 
Church  in  Hartford. 

To  the  Library  had  been  added  1,902  volumes 
and  755  pamphlets,  making  its  total  strength 
4,64^  volumes  and  7,090  pamphlets;  |1,700  had 
already  been  contributed  to  the  “Samuel  Hart 
Library  Fund,’’  raised  in  honor  of  the  services 
of  that  scholar  to  both  College  and  Library. 
The  Senior  Alumnus,  Dr.  Gurdon  W.  Russell, 
had  given  to  the  Library  the  most  valuable 
copy  in  the  United  States  of'  ‘Audubon’s 
Birds,’’  in  addition  to  a  gift  of  |10,000  to¬ 
wards  the  erection  of  the  completed  Hall  of 
Natural  History.  A  special  alcove  for  the 
writings  of  the  Alumni  had  been  provided  in 
the  Library.  A  large  and  beautiful  Reference 
Reading-room,  lighted  by  electricity  and  open 
day  and  evening,  had  been  added. 

Mention  was  made  of  a  movement  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  William  Jarvis  Boardman  Esq  of 
Washington,  of  the  class  of  1854,  to  raise  a 
Professional  Endowment  Fund,  the  object  of 


which  should  be  to  pay  to  the  present  profes¬ 
sors  salaries  more  commensurate  with  their 
services,  and  above  all  in  future  to  put  the 
College  in  a  position  to  offer  the  strongest 
pecuniary  inducements  to  men  of  the  first  or¬ 
der,  the  peers  of  any  in  the  country  or  the  world. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  historic  Christ  Church  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  June  23,  by  Bishop  Potter.  The 
church  was  thronged  by  an  audience  consisting, 
aside  from  the  special  friends  of  the  College, 
of  many  eminent  citizens  including  professors 
of  the  Congregational  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  come  to  hear  a  great  representative 
of  the  Church  speak  on  an  exceptional  aca¬ 
demic  occasion.  Bishop  Potter  spoke  of  the 
claim  upon  effort  of  the  modern  city.  While 
declaring  his  sympathy  with  the  profoundest 
critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  a  reverent  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  as  the  condition  of  unlocking  their 
spiritual  mjsteries.  He  made  a  plea  for  the 
sympathetic  study  of  the  non-Christian  relig¬ 
ions  as  an  aid  to  the  better  solution  of  our 
Asiatic  problems. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Vice-President  Frederick  ,  Everest 
Haight  of'Brcoklyn,  N.  Y.,  presiding,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hart  presented  the  necrology 
of  the  year,  including  the  names  of  twelve 
Alumni  and  five  honoraries.  Chairman  Haight 
reported  the  "Samuel  Hart  Testimonial  Fund’’ 
as  having  reached  nearly  $2, 600.  The  uncol¬ 
lected  residue  was  voted  by  the  Association. 

After  speeches  by  Judge  Bnffinton  and  Chair¬ 
man  Haight  on  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  towards  her  rightful  position.  President 
Smith  asked  for  a  recess  in  order  that  all 
might  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in 
the  Hall  of  Natural  History.  With  President 
Smith  and  Dr.  Pynchon  leading,  the  proces¬ 
sion  walked  over  to  the  building.  The  service 
was  opened  by  the  statement  from  President 
Smith  that  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Trus¬ 
tees  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  me¬ 
morial  to  Judge  Boardman,  a  Trustee  of  the 
College  for  thirty  years,  whose  widow,  Mrs. 
Lucy  H.  Boardman  of  New  Haven,  had  given 
150,000  towards  the  erection  of  the  Hall  of 
Natural  History.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  by 
Professor  Edwards.  It  is  a  handsome  marble 
slab  surmounted  by  a  brass  plate.  After  a  few 
remarks  by  President  Smith,  Bishop  Brewster 
offered  prayet.  President  Smith  then  declared 
the  future  name  of  the  Hall  to  be  the  Board- 
man  Hall  of  Natural  History  and  Bishop 
Brewster  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  Trustees  at  their  meeting  elected  as  .As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Harris  Hayes  Ph.  D.  Halle,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia.  To  the  charge  of  the  department 
of  Latin  in  place  of  Stanley  Simonds  Ph.D. 
who  goes  to  the  University  of  California,  was 
elected  from  the  same  University,  Herbert 
Miller  Hopkins  Ph.  D. ,  Harvard.  To  the  Board 
of  Trustees  were  elected  Ambrose  Spencer 
Murray  of  New  York,  of  the  class  of  1871,  and 
Isaac  Hiester  of  Reading,  Pa.,  of  the  class  of 
1877.  F.  E.  Haight  and  W.  S.  Schntz  were 
elected  Senior,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Harriman 
and  Prof  G.  E.  Beers  Junior  Fellows. 

Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 
M.  A.  upon  Joseph  Horace  Goodspeed,  some 
time  of  the  class  of  1886,  as  having  done  honor 
to  the  College;  M  A.  upon  John  Hall  Sage  of 
Portland,  Conn.,  as  an  ornithologist;  D  D. 
upon  the  Rev.  Spencer  Sommerfield  Roche, 
rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Brooklyn;  the 
Revs.  Ernest  Milmore  Stires,  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Chicago,  now  rector-elect  of  St. 
Thomas  Church,  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  John 
James  McCook  M.A.  of  the  class  of  1863,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  ModernLangnages  in  Trinity  College, 
who  has  carried  into  the  service  of  Church 
and  College  the  fiery  ardor  of  generations  of 


Scotch  Presbyterian  ancestors  and  the  militant 
energy  of  “the  fighting  MoCooks;’’  LL.D. 
upon  William  Henry  Howell  Ph  D.,  M.D.  Dean 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  upon  Henry  Fairchild  Osborn 
D.So.,  Columbia  University,  and  Curator  of 
Vertebrate  Palaeontology  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  and 
D.  D.  upon  the  Rev.  Gustav  Floden,  rector  of 
Lindberg,  Sweden. 

Maryville  Collboe.  — Resignation  of  President 
Boardman. — The  eighty-second  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  was  held  on  May  29,  1901.  Thir¬ 
teen  were  graduated,  ten  young  men  and  three 
young  ladies.  The  attendance  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  daring  the  past  year  was  889.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Franklin  (colored),  President  of  Swift 
Memorial  Instiutte,  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  an 
alumnus  of  Maryville,  and  upon  the  Rev.  David 
Herron  of  Glendale,  O. ,  an  alumnus. 

In  accordance  with  recent  action  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Tennessee,  forbidding  the  co-educa¬ 
tion  of  the  races,  the  Board  of  Directors  made 
a  partition  of  the  funds  which  had  been  given 
to  the  College  on  the  condition  of  co-education, 
assigning  the  income  hereater  of  |2, 650  to  the 
use  of  colored  students  in  Swift  Memorial  In¬ 
stitute  ;  and  limiting  the  privileges  of  Mary¬ 
ville  College  hereafter  to  white  students. 

President  Boardman,  after  an  administration 
of  twelve  years,  and  of  professional  work  for 
forty -six  years,  retires  from  services  too  ardu 
ous  and  numerous  for  advancing  years  and 
somewhat  impaired  health.  Expressions  of 
kindly  appreciation  of  his  work  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Faculty  and 
the  students.  Daring  President  Boardman's 
administration,  the  endowment  of  the  College 
has  been  doubled,  six  new  buildings  erected, 
the  number  of  teachers  and  students  lagely 
increased,  the  Bible  made  a  regular  text-book, 
water  supply  and  beating  arrangements  pro¬ 
vided,  the  campus  plotted  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Most  of  this  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  Fayerweather  legacy. 

Prof.  Samuel  T. Wilson  D.D.  an  alumnus  and 
formerly  a  missionary  to  Mexico,  who  has 
served  the  College  since  1884  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident.  Ex-Pres.  Boardman  was  made  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Carroll  College. —The  closing  exercises 
occupying  the  week  June  16  to  21  were  largely 
attended  and  awakened  more  than  the  ordinary 
interest.  The  program  incluiled  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  sermon  on  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
MoEillop  of  Waukesha ;  field  day  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  gold  medal  being  won  by  T. 
Harvey  Jones,  who  carried  thirty  points  out 
of  a  possible  forty ;  the  Alumni  banquet,  served 
by  the  Presbyterian  ladies  on  Tuesday  evening, 
toastmaster,  the  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Williams  of  the 
class  of  ’95;  Senior  class  day  [on  Wednesday; 
Bible  review,  annual  meeting  of  Boarrd  of 
Trustees,  and  graduating  exercises  on  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  excursion  to  Lake  Beulah  on  Friday. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  by  President  Walter 
L.  Rankin  to  ten  young  men  and  ten  young 
ladies,  also  to  two  young  men  of  the  post-grad¬ 
uate  class.  The  salutatory,  valedictory  and 
honor  oration  were  productions  of  a  high  order. 
A  stirring  Commencement  address  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Williamson,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  A.  A.  Eiehle 
D.D.  of  Milwaukee  was  elected  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  complete  the 
building  daring  the  summer  vacation,  and  to 
enlarge  the  Faculty.  The  institution  will  have 
an  endowed  library  through  the  recent  gift  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Yoorbees  of  New  Jersey,  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  library  fund.  The  fu¬ 
ture  seems  to  be  full  of  promise  for  this  earn¬ 
est,  thorough  going  Christian  school. 
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MOTHER’S  ROOM. 

*Tl8  the  cheeriest  room  in  the  honsehold. 

With  the  window-sent  battered  and  bmised ; 

Where  the  carpets,  the  chair,  and  the  table 
Are  never  too  good  to  be  used. 

Here  little  ones  come  with  their  sorrows. 

Or  babbie  with  laughter  and  noise  ; 

Bring  sweetest  caresses  and  kisses, 

And  scatter  their  books  and  their  toys. 

There’s  an  unceasing  patter  of  small  feet. 

An  opening  and  shutting  of  doors ; 

And  the  room  that  was  swept  and  garnished 
Is  covered  with  spoiis  and  stores. 

In  the  dawn  of  a  summer  morning 
There's  a  scampering  down  the  stairs. 

And  everyone  knows  they  are  coming ; 

They  whisper  so  load  their  affairs. 

And  when  the  day’s  lesson  is  over 
Tbey  come  with  their  chatter  and  song. 

To  the  sunniest  room,  where  dear  mother 
And  all  that  is  lovely  belong. 

If  the  threads  of  their  lives  get  tangled. 

She  quietly  straightens  them  out. 

And  gathers  them,  sweetly  united. 

Her  little  low  rocker  about. 

Dear  mother,  o’er  all  presiding, 

O  honored  and  beautiful  queen. 

Ton  gather  your  loving  subjects 
With  a  grace  that  is  rarely  seen. 

Then  who,  to  keep  spotless  and  tidy 
The  carpets,  the  windows,  and  doors. 

Would  lose  the  sweet  laughter  of  childhood. 

And  love  from  such  beautiful  stores  7 

— Vick's  Moigazine. 


GO  TO  THE  ANT. 

John  Hopkins  Dennison- 

Tell  a'man  yon'are  short  on  yonr  rent,  and 
there  are  a'great  many  places,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  might  tell  yon  to  go  to, 

bat  he  will  probably  not  tell  yon  to  go  to  the 
ant.  When  Solomon  found  a  man  who  was 
not  making  a'snccess  of  life  and  was  short  of 
money,  food  and  everything  bat  complaints 
and  his'wife’s  advice,  he  did  not  advise  him 
to  go  to  the  Oharch  nor  to  the  Charity  Organ¬ 
ization  Society  nor  to  his  next  door  neighbor, 
nor  yet  to  his  wealthy  and  well  known  ancle, 
bat  to  the  ant. 

And  he  told  his  friends  they  oonld  learn 
more  from  the  ant  than  from  him.  Let  ns  go 
to  the  ant  and  consider  his  ways,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  will  make  as  wise,  or  at  least 
wiser. 

Way  No.  1.  An  ant  has  more  pall  than  an 
alderman,  and  he  gets  it  all  oat  of  his  own 
hind  legs.  This  does  not  at  first  appear,  bat 
if  yoa  watch  an  ant  doing  long  shore  work  over 
the  grass,  yoa  will  see  that  in  proportion  to 
his  size  he  has  more  palling  power  than  any 
other  living  thing.  If  a  man  were  to  take  a 
grand  piano  between  hie  front  teeth  and  ran 
ap  one  side  of  a  six  story  tenement,  jump 
across  the  street  to  the  opposite  roof,  climb 
over  three  or  four  chnrch  steeples  and  race  the 
Empire  State  Express  ap  to  Albany  and  deposit 
his  grand  piano  on  the  top  of  the  State  House, 
he  might  begin  to  be  showing,  in  proportion  to 
his  size,  a  little  of  the  energy  that  dwells  in 
the  ant.  The  ant’s  Way  No.  1  is  to  get  all  he 
can  oat  of  bis  own  arms  and  legs. 

Way  No.  2.  The  ant  is  always  prepared  for 
the  worst— and  for  the  best  too.  Yoa  will  find 
him  on  deck  whether  yon  serve  him  to  a  lamp 
of  sugar  or  an  earthquake.  In  two  seconds 
be  will  have  aboat  two  thousand  friends  flying 
around  and  doing  something  to  the  point.  If 
yoa  poke  a  hole  in  their  castle,  some  rush  to 
save  the  treasures,  some  to  rebuild  the  walls — 
each  one  knows  his  work  and  does  it  instantly. 
No  one  ever  yet  saw  an  ant  in  time  of  calamity 
sit  down  and  take  his  head  in  his  hands  and 


■ay:  “O  dear  mel  what  shall  I  do?”  Way  No. 

2  ia,  then,  to  be  ready  for  every  opportanity 
and  for  any  calamity. 

Way  No.  8.  Ants  always  pnll  together. 
They  are  better  organized  than  any  trades- 
union.  Scabs  and  shirks  have  their  heads  bit¬ 
ten  off.  The  advance  guard  of  an  army  of  ants 
have  been  known,  on  coming  to  a  stream  of 
water,  to  make  a  bridge  of  their  bodies  by 
clinging  one  to  the  other,  that  the  whole  army 
might  march  over  them.  They  are  willing  to 
be  trampled  on  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The 
community  that  has  that  spirit  sucoeeds. 
When  they  have  a  heavy  burden  to  carry,  all 
join  in  and  intelligently  follow  oat  the  leader’s 
directions.  Everything  is  democratic.  There 
is  the  greatest  good-fellowship.  Tbey  share 
everything,  even  their  babies,  for  these  belong 
to  the  whole  commanity.  Each  one  works  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  and  not  to  make  himself 
prominent.  Tbey  have  the  most  perfect  demo¬ 
cratic  government  ever  organized.  They  are 
not  working  for  ofiBces,  nor  do  they  have  to  be 
flattered  and  coaxed.  Each  one  knows  bis 
place  and  does  bis  duty  with  all  his  might. 
When  a  oharch  begins  to  fail  in  its  work  all 
it  needs  is  to  go  to  the  ant— never  mind  the 
minister. 

Way  No.  4.  They  do  not  eat  ap  (or  drink 
up)  all  tbey  have.  They  store  ap  for  the  fa- 
tard.  An  ant  has  got  more  sense  in  his  little 
pin-head  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  big  man- 
skull  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  He  uses  all  the 
brains  he  has  got,  and  that  is  more  than  some 
men  do.  A  man  with  a  head  a  thousand  timet 
the  size  of  that  ant’s  will  throw  all  his  money 
away  in  a  saloon  and  wonder  why  he  gets 
dispossessed  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Sacb 
men  have  cabbages  for  heads.  An  ant  only 
has  enough  brains  to  pat  on  the  point  of  a  pin, 
bat  he  makes  them  go  a  great  way.  Go  to  the 
ant,  then,  consider  his  fourth  way,  use  all  the 
sixteen  ounces  of  brains  yoa  have  got,  and  yon 
may  get  through  the  winter  without  being 
dispossessed,  and  also  withoat  going  to  that 
well-known  ancle.  Plan  for  the  future. 
That  is  what  the  insides  of  your  skull  are 
for. 

Way  No.  5.  Persevere.  An  ant  will  tag  his 
burden  over  a  thonsand  seemingly  insnr- 
moantable  obstacles,  and  though  shaken  off 
and  foiled  again  and  again,  will  take  a  new 
grip,  and  bolding  on  like  grim  death,  will 
bring  his  prize  safe  home  at  last.  He  makes 
no  excuses,  he  knows  no  weariness.  He  admits 
no  discouragement.  If  you  are  a  dawdler,  if 
you  are  one  of  the  wan,  weeping  and  weary 
gang,  if  you  are  continually  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  the  plums  do  not  drop^into  your  mouth, 
don't  go  to  your  dearest  friend  and  weep  on 
his  neck.  Ton  will  only  take  the  starch  out 
of  his  back  bone  and  gain  nothing.  Go  to  the 
ant,  and  you  may  yet  have  a  chance  of  amount¬ 
ing  to  something. 

Way  No.  6.  The  ant  has  a  very  big  jaw,  but 
he  knows  enough  to  keep  it  shut.  When  the 
family  arrangements  do  not  suit,  and  all  the 
Irish  in  you  begins  to  rise — then  go  to  the  ant. 
It  is  much  better  than  to  have  your  wife  go  to 
the  police.  Some  one  has  said:  ‘‘The  best  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  ant,  and  he  never 
said  a  word.”  Yes,  even  the  minister  can  go 
to  the  ant. 

Solomon  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Take  his  advice.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  unfortu¬ 
nate,  weary,  discouraged  creature  (of  old  called 
a  sluggard),  consider  her  Ways  (1,  2,  3,  4,  6, 
and  6),  and  be  wise. 


The  heart  that  trusts  forever  sings. 
And  feels  as  light  as  If  it  had  wings ; 
A  well  of  peace  within  it  springs. 
Come  good  or  ill, 

Whate’er  to-day,  to-morrow,  brings. 
It  is  His  will. 


MITSINOS. 

I  am  lying  in  a  hammock  on  this  glorious 
morning  and  my  soul  thrills  with  a  breath  of 
heaven  I 

The  birds  and  I  have  been  singing  together 
and  thanking  God  for  all  bis  loving-kindness 
to  ns. 

Nature  though  silent  speaks  to  my  heart  with 
a  voice  more  powerful  than  words ;  for  every 
bud  and  leaf  seems  to  say,  ‘‘I  am  an  evidence 
of  my  great  Creator  I” 

God— who  has  made  the  world  and  all  that 
is  therein — has,  I  think,  shown  bis  mightiest 
power  in  the  fashioning  of  the  little  things; 
and  even  the  tiniest  flower  and  leaf  has  his 
image  stamped  upon  it! 

When  I  am  tired  physically  and  mentally 
and  come  out  to  be  with  Nature,  it  soothes  and 
comforts  me,  and  a  feeling  of  calmness  comes 
over  my  soul. 

It  is  like  a  quieting  little  message  sent  right 
from  God,  because  he  appeals  often  to  the 
heart  through  the  medium  of  Nature.  I  am 
happy  and  thankful  I  am  alive,  aud  it  is  one 
of  my  dearest  wishes  to  make  the  lives  of 
others  happy. 

Ab!  that  my  life  may  be  like  nature.  God 
grant  it ! 

Quiet,  powerful  and  with  Christ’s  image 
stamped  on  my  face,  like  the  flowers- 1  want 
to  be  a  power  for  good  and  with  him;  for  the 
main  spring  back  of  my  life,  how  can  I  fa  1? 

G.  C.  P. 

Summit,  N  J. 

A  TALK  TO  FATHERS. 

A  gentleman  met  a  friend  near  his  own  home 
and  they  joined  company  on  their  way  to 
business.  Before  they  had  gone  far  they  met 
a  trim  nurse  maid  wheeling  a  baby- carriage, 
in  which  was  a  fine  six-months’-old  baby. 

‘‘That’s  a  jolly-looking  little  chap.  ”  said  the 
gentleman. 

He  hastily  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  finding 
that  he  had  a  moment  to  spare,  stopped  the 
carriage  and  chirruped  to  the  baby,  who  smiled 
genially  in  response. 

‘‘I  have  a  little  one  at  home  about  this  one’s 
age,”  observed  the  gentleman  to  his  friend. 
‘‘By  the  way,”  he  continued  to  the  maid, 
‘‘whose  baby  is  this?” 

‘‘Yours,  sir,”  responded  the  nurse  in  much 
astonishment. 

Of  coarse,  the  story  was  too  good  to  keep, 
and  the  faithless  friend  put  it  at  once  into  cir¬ 
culation.  The  hero  of  this  little  anecdote  is 
not,  however,  the  only  father  in  the  world  who 
is  unacquainted  with  his  own  children.  In  the 
hurry  and  drive  of  life,  many  a  father  feeh 
that  his  duty  is  well  done  if  be  earns  the  food 
to  put  into  the  children’s  mouths  and  the  gar¬ 
ments  wherewith  to  clothe  them.  He  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  needs  or  characteristicss  of 
his  own  children;  he  is  absorbed  in  other 
things. 

How  often  are  men  beard  to  say:  ‘‘I  leave 
the  training  of  my  children  entirely  to  my 
wife;”  or,  ‘‘I  never  interfere  with  the  disci¬ 
pline;  my  wife  attends  to  all  that.”  Another 
type  of  father,  still,  assumes  in  bis  family  the 
role  of  lord  high  executioner. 

‘‘If  you  don’t  stop  that,  ”  says  the  fond,  fool¬ 
ish  mother,  ‘‘i  will  tell  your  father  on  yon.” 

In  some  families  there  is  no  threat  so  dread¬ 
ful,  and  I  have  known  a  father  to  tell  laugh¬ 
ingly,  as  if  it  were  a  good  joke,  of  the  poor 
scared  little  faces  which  were  lifted  to  his 
when  he  appeared  suddenly  among  them  with 
a  rattan  in  hand,  inquiring  whether  there  were 
‘  ‘  any  whippings  to  be  dealt  out  that  afternoon.  ’  ’ 

Alas,  how  faraway  these  poor  earthly  fathers 
are  from  the  fatherly  ideal  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  Bible !  And  how  can  they  illustrate  to 
a  child  anything  of  the  fatherhood  of  God? 
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A  father  onght  to  be  friendly  with  hia  chil¬ 
dren  :'he  onght  to  be  interested  in  every  inter¬ 
est  of  theirs,  right  down  to  their  dollies  and 
their  bats  and  'their  balls.  Nothing  which 
concerns  them  should  be  too  trivial  for  his 
notice.  A  father  onght  not  only  to  love  his 
children,  bnt  he  should  show  that  he  loves 
them.  He  onght  to  prove  this  so  convincingly 
that,  whatever  happens,  they  can  never  donbt 
their  father’s  affection  for  them. 

I  was  waiting  at  a  railway  station  for  a 
friend  one  Ohristmas  eve,  when  I  noticed  a 
tall,  fine-looking  man  of  perhaps  fifty  years, 
who  was  pacing  np  and  down  the  platform, 
evidently  waiting  for  the  same  train  that  I 
was.  As  the  train  glided  into  the  station,  his 
eyes  scanned  the  cars  till  they  alighted  npon  a 
handsome  lad  of  about  eighteen,  who  also  was 
gazing  eagerly  at  the  crowd. 

'  ‘  Here  I  am,  Tom,  ’  ’  cried  the  gentleman 
joyously. 

The  boy’s  face  glowed  and  he  sprang  from 
the  platform  almost  before  the  oars  had  stop¬ 
ped  moving. 

'*  Father  I  ’  ’  said  he ;  and  in  an  instant  he  had  the 
gray-bearded  man  by  the  shoulders  and  kissed 
him.  Then  he  pushed  him  away  a  little  and 
looked  him  lovingly  in  the  eyes.  “I’m  awfully 
glad  to  see  yon,’’  said  he;  “how’s  mother?’’ 

I  looked  at  them  wistfully  as  they  walked 
away  together.  Oh,  I  thought  to  myself,  if 
there  were  more  fathers  like  that,  there  would 
be  fewer  young  lives  wrecked  upon  the  treach¬ 
erous  rock  of  sin,  for  a  father's  love  will  hold 
a  boy  when  the  sternest  commands  and  the 
most  rigid  training  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Said  a  middle-aged  woman  to  me:  “I  have 
known  what  the  text,  ‘Like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him,  ’  meant  ever  since  I  was  ten  years 
old.  At  that  time  I  had  a  kitten,  a  pretty 
little  creature,  which  I  loved  as  a  little  girl 
with  all  my  heart.  Bnt,  alas,  one  spring 
morning  Sprite  stole  a  young  chicken  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  neighbor  and  ate  it  before  the  man 
could  rescue  it.  He  came  to  our  house  at  once, 
very  angry,  and  demanded  that  the  cat  should 
be  killed ;  but  I  begged  for  Sprite’s  life  so  pa¬ 
thetically  that  he  promised  to  spare  him,  if  he 
sinned  no  more.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
oat  was  seen  lurking  near  the  coop,  and  soon 
made  off  with  another  chicken.  The  neighbor 
gave  chase,  of  course,  but  the  cat  hid.  So  he 
came  over  and  demanded  the  oat’s  life  as  soon 
as  it  should  appear.  My  mother  felt  that  it 
was  just  and  promised  that  I  should  bring 
Sprite  over  as  soon  as  he  came  home.  In  a 
short  time  he  came  purring  up  to  me  and  I 
had  to  take  the  dear  little  fellow  up  in  my 
arms  and  carry  him  to  his  doom.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  drowned  him  forthwith.  I  did  not  com¬ 
plain  before  anyone,  bnt  my  little  pillow  was 
wet  with  tears  every  night  for  my  lost  com¬ 
rade.  My  father  was  from  home  at  the  time 
and  I  carried  my  trouble  alone  until  his  return. 
After  he  had  kissed  ns  all  around  and  heard 
various  items  of  interest,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  ‘How  is  Sprite?’  and  I  told  him  what 
had  happened.  I  shall  never  forget  how  he 
caught  me  in  his  arms  and  placed  me  on  his 
knee,  as  he  said, '‘  Poor  child  I  That  was  too 
bad  I  If  I  bad  been  here,  it  never  should  have 
happened;’  and  1  sobbed  out  my  grief  on  his 
breast  and  was  comforted.  It  was  a  little 
thing,  a  mere  trifie  compared  to  the  sorrows 
of  my  life,  bnt  perhaps  some  of  the  things 
which  we  grieve  over  now  seem  quite  as  trivial 
to  the  eyes  of  Omnipotence,  yet  none  the  lesg 
our  heavenly  father  is  quick  to  comfort  ns.  ’’ 

A  father  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  of 
his  children.  God  will  hold  him  equally  ac¬ 
countable  with  the  mother  for  them  and  if 
they  go  astray  through  any  lack  of  fatherly 
care  or  affection,  he  will  one  day  find  himself 
terribly  to  blame. — The  Presbyterian. 


NKVEB  AGAIN. 

I  walked  through  the  woodland  meadows. 
Where  sweet  the  thrushes  sing. 

And  found  on  a  bed  of  mosses 
A  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 

I  healed  its  wound,  and  each  morning 
It  sang  its  old  sweet  strain  ; 

But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 
Never  soared  as  high  again. 

I  found  a  young  life  broken 
By  sin’s  seductive  art. 

And  touched  with  a  Christian  pity, 

I  took  him  to  my  heart ; 

He  lived  with  a  noble  purpose. 

And  struggled  not  in  vain  ; 

But  the  life  that  sin  had  stricken 
Never  soared  as  high  again. 

Bnt  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 
Kept  another  from  the  snare, 

And  the  life  ^bat  sin  had  stricken 
Raised  another  from  despair. 

Skich  loss  has  its  compensation. 

There  is  healing  for  every  pain ; 

Bnt  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 
Never  soars  as  high  again. 

—SeUcted. 


SOME  MARRIAGES  I  HAVE  CELEBRATED. 

My  first  was  while  pastor  of  my  first  church 
— a  country  field — therefore  they  were  country 
young  people,  and  are  to  day  among  the  very 
best  families  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

They  were  to  have  come  to  the  parsonage  to 
have  the  knot  tied,  but  it  proved  a  rainy  night, 
so  a  buggy  was  sent  after  me  to  come  to  the 
home  of  the  groom’s  father  where  the  couple 
were  waiting  to  be  made  happy. 

I  presume  I  was  at  least  as  nervous  in  going 
through  with  the  ceremony  as  they  were. 

After  it  was  over,  a  “little  brother’’  re¬ 
marked,  “They  ain’t  married  at  all.  They 
just  stood  np  on  the  fioor  and  the  preacher 
talked  to  them.  ’’ 

Bnt  the  knot  has  stayed  firm,  though  “the 
preacher’’  was  inexperienced  (everybody  must 
go  through  official  duties  for  the  first  time, 
you  know).  This  couple  are  always  glad  to 
meet  me,  and  are  rather  proud  that  ^  they 
were  my  first. 

My  smallest  fee— there  was  one  marriage  for 
which  I  took  no  fee  at  all,  the  young  man  not 
having  anything  to  fee  with,  and  when  the 
girl’s  father  offered  to  pay  me  I  declined  to 
accept  anything,  as  he  had  ordered  the  young 
man  out  of  the  house  immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  so  I  did  not  think  the  work  very 
valuable  to  him. 

Bnt  this  marriage  was  all  straight.  They 
came  to  our  house  late,  that  is  about  9  o’clock 
at  night.  My  wife’s  brother  was  staying  with 
ns  at  the  time.  He  had  retired  for  the  night, 
bnt  we  called  him  down  for  a  witness.  He  did 
not  know  ‘  ‘  what  was  np, ,  ’  ’  so  came  down  in 
a  hurry  and  in  less  than  full  dress  (I  remember 
his  feet  were  bare),  bnt  they  were  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  couple,  so  he  stayed  through  it  all 
just  as  he  came.  After  the  marriage,  the 
young  man  banded  me  a  dollar,  asking  if  that 
would  do.*  I  said,  “I  guess  so.’’  Then  when 
the  necessary  papers  were  signed,  he  said  to 
the  bride,  “Ton  must  give  tbe  preacher’s  wife 
something  fcr  signing  as  a  witness.’’  She  bad 
nothing  to  give,  so  he  bad  to  search  again  in 
his  pockets,  and  handed  out  what  he  supposed 
was  twenty-five  cents,  but  it  was  only  a  dime, 
a  tbree'cent' piece  and  a  nickel.  My  wife 
handed  her  brother  the  dime  as  he  also  bad 
signed’the  papers.  This  left  ns  one  dollar  and 
eight  cents  for  our  fee. 

My  biggest  fee — they  were  Obicago  people 
who  were  boarding  in  a  town  where  I  had 
preached  for  about  "seven  years  and  so  had 
become  acquainted  with  them.  I  had  gone 
twenty- five  miles  or  so  further  East.  They 
wrote  me,  asking  me  to  come  and  officiate 
if  I  could  at  a  given  date.  A  later  letter 
requested  me  to  bring  with  me  “some 
musicians— a  pianist  and  a  quartette,  ’  ’  all  of 
which  I  did.  The  musical  party  were  sent  to 


dine  at  the  hotel  and  had  a  carriage  furnished 
them  for  the  afternoon— and  each  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  a  fee.  There  was  bnt  a  small  company 
of  friends  at  the  marriage— eight  persons,!  be¬ 
lieve — although  at  an  evening  reception  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

I  met  the  bride’s  mother,  who  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  np-stairs  before  the  marriage.  As  she 
feared  the  nervous  strain  she  bad  the  family 
doctor  in  attendance.  I  also  prayed  with  her 
as  requested  before  the  marriage. 

Bnt  all  went  “merry  as  a  marriage  bell. ’’ 
The  young  people  were  gay— no  discount  on 
^them.  The  bride  was  in  white  satin  and  car¬ 
ried  in  one  hand  a  New  Testament  bound  in 
silver.  They  were  married  with  two  rings  (I 
had  never  seen  any  such  a  ceremony,  bnt  stand 
ready  to  do  all  such  work  to  order  in  the  most 
approved  manner).  At  a  point  in  the  ceremony, 
as  arranged  by  the  bride’s  mother,  I  read  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  from  an  aged  uncle  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  bride’s  happiness. 
Then  came  a  sumptuous  dinner  and  my  fee, 
after  which  I  bowed  myself  out. 

J.  Mac.  a. 


Let  every  gift  by  God  bestowed, 
Ekich  klnl  refreshment  on  thy  road  ; 
Let  every  sorrow,  hope  and  fear 
Incite  thy  sonl  to  persevere. 


THE  CHINAMAN  AND  HIS  ELEPHANTS. 

A  Poser  in  Arithmetic  in  Evangelist  of  July 
11  has  interested  me  and  I  send  yon  my  solu¬ 
tion. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  whole  (of  an  estate), 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts.  “The  catch” 
in  the  problem  presented  is  that  the  will  vio¬ 
lates  this  self-evident  truth.  The  parts  given 
the  three  sons  do  not  make  a  unit,  for  2 +3-1-9 
or,  (to  reduce  to  a  common  deominator), 
9  .  6  .  2  _  17 
18  +  18  +  18  —  18. 

There  were  really  seventeen  eighteenths  to 
divide  np.  The  legatee  had  determined  that 
18  should  be  tbe  basis  of  division,  and  when 
the  wise  neighbor,  Snen-pnnk,  put  his  own 
elephant  to  the  seventeen  and  made  eighteen 
as  the  number  to  be  divided,  he  simply  gave 
in  object  lesson  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
will. 

We  answer,  therefore,  that  the  property  was 
divided  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will.  As 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  solution,  notice 
that,  if  the  eiephants  could  have  been  chopped 
np  without  impairing  their  value,  we  would 
have,  as  the  three  portions,  82,  63,  if  or  Ifi^g 
elephants,  and  what  would  become  of  tbe 
13  of  an  elephant  left  over? 

N.  J.  M.  Bogert. 


THE  TRTST. 

She  stood  at  tbe  gate  In  tbe  twilight, 

The  lover’s  favorite  hoar. 

At  d  calmly  awaited  his  coming— 

His  coming  to  her  bower. 

Brbwn  were  her  eyes  and  most  patient. 
Patient  and  gentle  were  they  ; 

And  her  dark  red  hair  seemed  darker  still 
In  the  fast  receding  day. 

About  her  all  nature  lay  quiet. 

No  socnd  broke  the  solemn  hour  : 

And  flowing  o’er  all  were  thecrlmson  rays 
Of  the  sun,  the  king  of  power. 

Kiss’d  by  tbe  rays  of  the  dying  sun 
As  the  zephyrs  kies  tbe  bud. 

She  sees  approach  a  man  with  a  pail 
While  she  calmly  chews  her  cud. 

—Cornell  Widow. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“If  it  plane  the  ooort,”  the  Green  Bag’* 
Irish  attorney  said,  “if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  I 
have  another  point  that  is  equally  conclusive.” 


Employer — “Did  you  deliver  my  message  to 
Mr.  Smith?”  Boy— “No,  sir.  He  was  out 
and  the  office  locked.”  Employer— “Well, 
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why  didn’t  yon  wait  for  him,  as  I  told  yon?” 
Boy — “There  was  a  notice  on  the  door  saying, 
*  Betnm  at  Once,  ’  so  of  oonrse  I  then  came 
straight  back.” 


In  the  small  village  of  Howgate  there  lives 
a  yonng  worthy  famous  for  his  witty  remarks. 
On  meeting  the  minster  the  other  day  he  was 
asked,  “Why  be  wasn’t  at  cbnroh  on  Sunday?’’ 

He  replied— “Well,  sir,  I  just  went  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  took  my  field  glasses  wi’ 
me,  and  they  brought  the  kirk  that  near  I 
thought  I  beard  them  singing.’’ — Scottish 
American. 


I  THe  Observation  Car 


JCI.Y  DAYS. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Softly  drone  the  honey  bees ; 

Blossom-scented  Is  the  breeze : 

Holden  Is  the  grain. 

Over  all  the  faintest  haze 
Rests,  and  song-birds  pipe  their  lays 
In  a  sweeter  strain. 

Prom  the  meadows  comes  the  scent 
Of  the  new  hay,  clover  blent ; 

In  the  to[>aE  sky 
Fleecy  clouds,  like  ships  at  sea 
Floating  onward  lazily,  * 

Or  at  anchor  lie. 

—Buffalo  Ommerdal. 

THE  CROWS  AND  THEIR  CRIPPLED  BROTHER 

While  a  gardener  was  out  shooting  he  wonnded 
a  crow  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the  bird.  After 
the  wound  was  healed  the  wings  were  clipped 
and  Mr.  Crow  was  left  to  wander  as  he  pleased 
in  the  garden.  He  thrived  on  worms  and  bags, 
and  became  as  docile  as  a  chicken.  When  the 
warm  weather  set  in,  other  crows  began  to 
gather  abont  the  garden  at  early  dawn,  and  for 
honrs  at  a  time  kept  np  a  continual  cawing. 
The  crippled  crow  in  the  garden  answered 
each  caw,  and  morning  after  morning  the  size 
of  the  visiting  party  increased,  nntil  fnlly  two 
dozen  perched  themselves  on  the  fence,  eight 
feet  high. 

One  morning  a  great  commotion  was  heard 
from  the  garden,  and  rnnning  ont  to  see  what 
it  all  was  abont,  the  family  fonnd  four  or  five 
crows  hovering  over  the  crippled  one.  Pres- 
enly  they  saw  three  of  the  visitors  place  their 
beaks  under  the  cripple,  lift  it  np,  and  attempt 
to  fiy  away.  They  managed  to  get  the  cripple 
over  the  high  fence;  then  it  was  dropped.  The 
liberated  bird  hopped  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  yards,  when  ail  but  two  of  the  other 
crows  fiew  away.  The  remaining  two  swooped 
down  on  the  crippled  bird  and  seemed  to  be 
caressing  it,  when  a  boy  captured  the  cripple 
and  returned  it  to  the  garden,  where  it  was 
living  in  comfort  when  last  beard  from. 

M.  Sherrill. 


General  Debility  | 


Is  loss  of  physical  and  mental  strength  | 
and  endurance,  commonly  attended  by  loss 
of  appetite,  that  tired  feeling  and  general 
laasitude. 

,  .  It  is  positively  dangerous  to  neglect  it,  ' 

since  it  involves  and  imperils  the  whole  | 
system. 

’  It  is  a  condition  that  gives  the  advantage  i 
to  every  disease  that  threatens  or  attacks. 

“  I  was  run  down  In  health,  conld  not  sleep.and  i 
^d  not  feel  like  working.  I  took  three  bottles  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  felt  a  change  for  the  ’ 
better  before  I  had  finished  the  first  bottle.  It  is  i 
,  the  best  tonic  I  have  ever  tried.  When^iver  I  have 
,  ^at  tired  f.eling  again  I  shall  resort  to  Hood's  ' 

.  ville,  Ohio,  ' 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  \ 


Cures  general  debility  and  all  low  or  run¬ 
down  conditions  of  the  system. 


The  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Even  although  it  is  not  Sunday,  I  feel  like 
giving  you  boys  a  little  bit  of  a  “  preach.  ’  ’ 
It’s  about  being  on  time  I  I  expected  to  day  at 
least  six  or  seven  book  lists  from  which  to 
choose  the  best,  and  there  are  only  three! 
Now  I  know  more  will  come  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after  that,  unless  yon  are 
a  great  deal  lazier  than  I  have  any  reason  to 
think.  But— those  papers  are  dne  to-day,  yon 
seel  This  time  I  am  going  to  wait  a  week,  be¬ 
cause  perhaps  the  importance  of  punctuality 
wasn’t  made  great  enough!  Bot  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  the  three  boys  who  got  their 
papers  here  on  time — and  that  those  three  are 
officers  speaks  pretty  well  for  onr  Club!  Next 
time  if  there  is  only  one  paper  and  it  gets  here 
promptly,  it  shall  have  its  reward ! 

Let’s  have  one  or  two  of  the  letters  that 
came  with  the  lists: 

Dbar  Miss  Ray:  .  .  .  We  have  had  mnch 
rain  since  “the  glorious  Fourth.’’ 

I  wrote  my  fellow-committeemen  abont  the 
motto,  and  hope  to  receive  a  reply  soon,  so  I 
can  report  by  the  specified  time. 

Next  Sunday,  July  14,  will  be  my  fourteenth 
birthday.  Hastily,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  you  felt  on  “the  glorious 
Fourth’’  like  the  boy  in  this  little  poem  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley’s: 

THE  YOOTHFUL  PATRIOT. 

Oh  what  did  the  little  boy  do 
’At  nobody  wanted  him  to  ? 

Didn’t  do  nothin  but  romp  an’  run. 

An’  whoop  an’  holler  an’  hang  his  gun, 

An’  hust  fire-crackers,  an’  Ist  have  fun— 

An’  at’s  all  the  little  boy  donel 

My  dear  Miss  Ray  :  How  soon  shall  we  get 


onr  pins  or  buttons.  Have  yon  arrived  home 
yet?  I  see  by  the  paper  that  Leavenworth  has 
been  the  hottest  place  in  the  United  States 
Thermometer  108  degrees.  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  H.  L.  Jones. 

No,  I  have  not  arrived  home  yet,  I  am  away 
up  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan.  Just  to 
explain  to  the  other  boys  in  the  Club,  the  press 
of  L.  D.  O.  business  is  so  great  at  times  that  I 
have  to  correspond  privately  with  the  boys, 
and  that  is  how  they  know  my  whereabouts. 

Dear  Editor  :  .  .  .  D.  0.  MoMurtrie  has 
sent  me  his  membership  fee  and  annual  dues. 

My  cousin,  Sheldon  Yates,  whose  home  is  in 
Cleveland,  told  me  that  he  desired  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Club. 

I  have  sent  his  name  and  address  to  Starr, 
as  those  of  a  person  desiring  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Club.  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Shei,don  Ould. 

Will  Henry,  Varick  and  Starr  please  send 
their  approval  of  Sheldon  Yates’s  name  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  also  like  his  full 
address.  I  hope  this  Sheldon  No.  2  will  prove 
as  loyal  an  L.  D.  O.  member  as  Sheldon  No.  1. 

Yon  have  plenty  on  your  hands  to  do,  I  am 
sure,  so  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  any  more 
hot  weather  tasks  to-day !  Where  is  onr  Sun¬ 
shine  Committee?  Swimming  or  playing  ball 
or  doing  odd  jobs  for  spending  money— at  any 
rate,  too  busy  to  send  ns  a  report?  It  certainly 
has  been  sunshiny  enough  to  suit  them. 

Good-bye  nntil  next  week,  boys,  when  the 
L.  D.  O.  talk  will  be  a  longer  one,  I  hope. 


Through  this  week  may  we  hear  witness. 

Every  day  and  hour. 

To  the  Saviour’s  loving  kindness. 

Aid  His  wondrous  power. 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

All  things  that  lore  the  sun  are  ont  of  doors. 
—Wordsworth. 

Learning  without  thought  s  labor  lost; 
thought  without  labor  is  perilous. — Confucius. 

A  man’s  good  breeding  is  the  best  security 
against  another  man’s  bad  manners. —Lord 
Chesterfield. 

A  writer’s  first  business  is  to  tell  the  truth. 
— Andrew  Lang. 

We  know  what  we  are ;  we  know  not  what 
we  may  be.— Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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ONE  OF  ARTHUR  MANNING’S  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS. 

Bishop  John  H-  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL  D- 

Oar  friend  Arthur  Manning  was  both  preacher 
and  pastor.  His  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry 
demanded  this  doable  service.  He  took  care, 
from  the  beginning  of  hie  work,  not  to  be  all 
■“preacher,”  nor  all  “pastor.’  He  believed 
that  to  be  an  effective  preacher  a  man  mast  be 
a  faithful  pastor;  and  he  was  sure  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  pastor  to  be  at  his  best  who 
does  not  have  the  respect  of  his  flock  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  preacher.  It  is  when  the  people 
look  ap  from  the  pew  to  the  palpit  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  having  respect  for  the  man  and  for 
the  sermon  that  he  preaches,  that  they  are 
most  anxions  to  have  him  as  a  gaest  in  their 
houses.  The  right  ring  in  his  palpit  on  Sun¬ 
days  makes  his  a  welcome  ring  of  the  door- bell 
on  week  days.  And  there  is  always  some  ques¬ 
tion  started  by  bis  public  discussions  about 
which  the  people  want  to  talk  to  him  in  priv¬ 
ate.  A  “sociable  fellow”  who  can  laugh  and 
chat  and  be  “friendly”  when  be  pays  “pas¬ 
toral  visits,”  but  who  never  stirs  and  inspires 
his  hearers  from  the  palpit  on  Sunday,  is  not 
worth  much  as  a  pastor. 

Arthur  Manning  made  a  great  many  experi¬ 
ments.  He  had  ingenuity.  But  he  bad  good 
sense  as  well.  He  cast  aside  more  plans  than 
he  tested.  And  when  he  found  a  plan  imprac¬ 
ticable,  he  dropped  it.  There  were  so  many 
kinds  of  people  to  be  reached  and  helped,  so 
many  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  so 
many  indifferent  official  members  who  never 
thought  of  the  people  or  their  needs,  that  the 
young  pastor  was  justified  in  devising  a  variety 
of  expedients  for  attracting  their  attention, 
winning  their  confidence,  and  bringing  them 
into  the  atmosphere  and  under  the  control  of 
the  church.  One  of  his  plans  the  writer  may 
record. 

The  church  of  which  Arthur  Manning  was 
pastor  had  a  pleasant  auditorium,  a  lecture- 
room,  and  three  or  four  class  rooms.  It  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  on  a  valuable 
lot,  free  from  taxation  simply  because,  as  a 
ohuroh,  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  agency  of 
public  benefit.  The  first  five  weeks  of  Arthur’s 
term  of  service,  the  church  was  open  on  Sun¬ 
day  for  public  service,  on  Saturday  evening 
for  choir  practice,  the  lecture-room  on  'Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings  for  prayer-meeting,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  rooms  were  lighted  on  one  other 
evening  daring  the  week.  The  great  space 
enclosed  by  these  sacred  walla  was  silent  for 
eix  days.  The  lecture-room  was  used  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night.  All  tb^  rest  of  the  time  it  was 
unused.  “A  waste  of  valuable  property,”  said 
Arthur.  “A  waste  of  opportunity,  ”  said  his 
wife. 

One  evening  at  the  tea-table,  in  the  parson¬ 
age,  sat  three  of  the  members  of  the  ofSoial 
board  who,  with  Arthur  and  his  wife,  dis- 
ouised  the  possibility  of  “an  open  church  seven 
days  a  week.  ”  The  young  pastor  knew  that 
the  strongest  opposition  to  his  scheme  would 
come  from  two  of  these  men,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  “expense.  ”  It  “would  increase  the 
gas  bill,  ”  and  we  should  be  compelled  “to.  pay 
the  sexton  a  larger  salary.  ’  ’  He  therefore  be¬ 
gan  his  reform  by  winning  the  men  whose  op¬ 
position  would  be  based  on  the  “financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  church.”  Alas,  that  the  best 
work  to  be  done  in  Zion  must  be  hindered  be¬ 
cause  of  “dollars  and  cents,”  and  because  of 
the  narrow  conceptions  of  men  who  ought  to 
be  as  enterprising  in  church  life  as  in  the 
management  of  their  own  bnsness  1  But  Ar¬ 
thur  said  not  a  word  about  “money,”  “^s 
bills,”  or  “sexton’s  salary.”  He  began  by 
sulking  about  the  boys  and  young  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  families  of  the  church.  Who  ^e 
they?  Where  are  they  ?  Do  they  belong  to  the 


ohuroh?  Do  they  attend  its  services?  Are 
they  interested  in  Sunday-school  or  Epworth 
League?  Where  do  they  spend  their  evenings? 
Have  they  peculiar  temptations?  Are  any  of 
them  in  any  danger?  He  kept  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  young  people  thus  canvassed. 

The  company  present  was  surprised  to  find 
what  a  large  percentage  of  the  youth  of  the 
church— some  of  them  sons  of  the  offioial  and 
other  leading  members  of  the  church — neglected 
both  church  and  Sunday-school.  How  few  be¬ 
longed  to  the  church  I  How  few  of  them  spent 
their  evenings  at  home  I  Two  sons  of  the 
brethren  at  the  parsonage  table  that  evening 
were  reported  as  once  “converted”  but  now 
outside  of  the  church,  attending  service  some¬ 
times  on  Sand.iy  evening,  but  rarely  on"|^Snn- 
day  morning. 

“lam  afraid,”  said  Brother  Morgan,  that 
my  boy  John  is  altogether  indifferent  to  relig¬ 
ion.”  ^ 

“May  it  not  be  the  case,”  asked 'the  7  pastor, 

*  ‘  that  we  are  doing  too  little  in  the  church  to 
attract  our  youth?  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  the  church  lighted,  and  warmed,  and 
filled  with  welcome?  Can  it  be  ri^ht  to]^keep 
the  church  closed  up  all  the  week?” 

The  conversation  then  drifted  to  the  subject 
of  “clubs,”  “outside  societies,”  “benefit  asso¬ 
ciations,”  etc.,  in  which  so  many  of^our  men 
are  interested,  to  which  they  give  so  much 
time  and  money. 

Mrs.  Manning  asked  about  the  “women’s 
clubs”  of  so  many  sorts,  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  vital  importance  to  society  and  to  the 
church.  How  many  of  our  women  belong  to 
these  clubs,  contribute  to  their  support,  read 
their  literature,  listen  to  lectures  in  parlors 
and  halls,  and  expend  so  much  enthusiasm  in 
their  maintenance  that  no  energy  is  left  for  the 
church  ? 

The  conversation  was  frank  and  thorough. 
The  lay-brethren  saw  the  “situation”  from  a 
new  point  of  view,  and  when  the  pastor 
asked,  “What  would  be  the  additional  cost  for 
the  year,  if  we  were  to  have  the  church  lighted 
three  evenings  of  the  week,  and  the  lecture- 
room  three  evenings?”  an  estimate  was  made, 
and  all  were  surprised  to  find  how  slight  the 
added  expense  would  be.  They  found  that 
fifty  people,  by  a  trifling  contribution  every 
month,  could  pay  the  bill  for  extra  gas,  coal, 
and  the  services  of  the  sexton. 

This  question  settled,  it  was  not  difidcult  to 
show  that  the  musical  elemnt  of  the  town 
would  be  glad  to  unite  for  the  giving  of  at 
least  ten  free  concerts  daring  the  year;  that 
organ,  piano,  violin,  cornet,  and  vocal  solos,  ..a 
gradually  developed  chorus,  a  boy-choir,  lec¬ 
tures  and  readings  about  the  great  musicians, 
with  illustrations  from  their  sacred  composi¬ 
tions,  interpreted  by  some  one  who  had  taste 
and  ability,  would  shortly  develop  a  taste  for 
better  music  in  the  church,  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  home,  give  opportunity  to  the  preacher 
to  impress  certain  great  lessons,  entertain 
young  people  in  an  entirely  legitimate  way, 
and  give  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  intelligent 
congregational  singing,  which  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  church  life  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  devotional  spirit. 

The  little  circle  of  five  reformers  lingered  at 
the  table  for  a  long  time  that  evening.  A  list 
of  ‘musical  people”  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  movement  was  made  out— men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  American  and  German,  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it.  A  committee  to  talk 
about  the  matter  privately  to  various  people 
was  appointed.  The  pastor  was  requested  to 
write  a  “call”  to  “all  who  are  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  musical  training,  ’  ’  fixing  a 
time  for  a  conference  on  the  subject. 

“It  will,  at  least,  call  the  attention  of  non- 
ohnrohgoers  to  our  church,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Morsan. 

“And  in  the  long  run  greatly  increase  our 


public  collections,”  added  Brother  Stewart, 
who  was  the  steward  and  kept  the  accounts  of 
the  church.  “It  would  soon  improve  our 
singing  at  the  Sunday  service,”  said  Mrs. 
Manning,  ‘  *  and  we  should  not  be  compelled  al¬ 
ways  to  use  hymns  and  tunes  because  they  are 
'  familiar.  ’  ’  ’ 

“My  family  would  like  that  change,”  said 
Brother  Watson,  *  ‘  for  they  do  love  good  music, 
and  complain  about  our  choir,  and  about  the 
weak  songs  so  popular  in  Sunday-school  and 
at  evangelistic  meetings.” 

Arthur  Manning  said  nothing.  What  he  had 
done  that  evening,  in  stirring  up  three  men  of 
his  church,  was  work  enough  for  one  day. 
And  yet  before  the  brothers  left  he  asked  two 
questions. 

These  were  Arthur’s  questions:  “Are  not  all 
the  clubs  and  societies— the  literary,  benevo¬ 
lent  and  reform  association  of  every  kind- 
movements  of  society  looking  to  the  betterment 
of  the  individuals  who  make  up  society?  And 
ought  not  the  church  that  seeks  to  bring  the 
world  to  know  and  to  love  God,  and  to  serve 
him — ought  not  the  church  to  understand  these 
various  voluntary  movements  and  help  them, 
or  modify  them,  and  make  them  Christian,  or 
put  into  operation  in  the  church  agencies  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  same  good  ends?” 

These  questions  brought  ou  a  discussion, 
and  then  a  list  was  made  out  of  the  outside 
“orders,”  “clubs,”  “societies”  eto.  in  the 
town.  And  what  a  long  list  it  was  I  We  have 
not  room  in  these  columns  for  it.  The  five  re¬ 
formers  did  not  wonder  that  there  was  so  little 
interest  in  the  church  when  such  numbers  of 
ohuroh  members  were  so  enthusiastic  in  from 
one  to  five  organizations  to  which  they  belonged 
and  to  which  they  gave  time,  and  zeal,  and 
money. 
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The  five  resolved  to  meet  a  week  later  at 
Mrs.  Morgan’s  tea-table  to  hear  from  Pastor 
Arthur  Manning  his  scheme  for  bringing  help 
to  the  ohnrch  from  the  olnbs  and  societies 
which  are  now,  in  a  sense,  rivals  of  the  church. 

Here,  in  substance,  is  Arthur's  plan,  which, 
after  two  hours  of  discussion  a  week  later,  was 
approved  by  the  “Committee  of  Reform’’: 

1.  An  invitation  to  be  extended  by  the  pas¬ 
tor  to  all  the  various  associations  and  olnbs  of 
the  town  to  send 'a  representative  (one  or  more 
societies  each  week)  to  the  Oroyden  Church, 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  congregation  there 
gathered  as  to  the  aims,  origin,  principles,  and 
plans  of  6noh  club,  sooiety,  order  or  associa¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  Croyden  Church  to  constitute  itself  a 
“Committee  on  Progress  and  Reform’’  to  hear 
these  representations. 

8.  A  short  time,  every  evening  of  such  repre¬ 
sentation,  to  be  spent  in  a  question  drawer 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastor. 

4.  The  opening  and  closing  devotional  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  conducted  at  all  such  meetings  by 
the  pastor. 

6.  The  meetings  to  be  public. 

It  may  seem  a  dangerous  matter  to  bring 
such  a  conglomeration  of  ideas  and  schemes 
before  a  congregation ;  but,  after  all,  the  ideas 
are  afloat  everywhere,  in  papers,  pamphlets, 
and  conversation.  Why  is  it  not  a  good  thing 
to  have  them  carefully  considered,  after  rep¬ 
resentation  in  a  formal  way,  by  those  best 
qualified  to  present  them,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  religious  leader  under  whose  ministry 
the  people  are  blessed? 

—Homiletic  Review. 


Letters  from  Oxir  Friends 


WHT  IS  THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SPIRIT  WITHHELD? 

[  By  an  Tinfortnnate’  mischance  the  folIowlDg  letter 
was  mislaid,  and  has  only  lately  reappeared.  Though  it 
was  called  forth  by  an  article  publishM  more  than  a  year 
ago,  the  subject  is  of  perennial  importance  and  deserves 
thoughtful  discussion.  We  invite  Dr.  Cuyler  and  other 
friends  to  reply  Mr.  Robinson’s  question. 

Editor  Evanoxl.i8t-] 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  read  the  article  in  your 
issue  of  March  22,  entitled.  The  Signals  of  the 
Spirit,  by  the  Rev. Theodore  L.  Cuyler.  There 
are  a  few  qnestions  suggested  to  my  mind  by 
this  article  which  I  submit  to  you  for  light. 
His  aim  partly  seems  to  be  to  teach  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  holy  Spirit;  he  says,  “Faith 
must  always  watch  Providential  leadings,  and 
when  God  moves  is  our  time  to  stir  ourselves ; 
if  we  move  with  him  success  is  quite  sure  to 
come;  we  move  without  him  then  the  fail¬ 
ure  is  our  own  fault.’*  This  no  doubt  is  true 
in  the  experience  of  ministers  who  are  called 
of  God,  but  the  thought  that  pressed  itself 
upon  my  mind  was  this :  It  oar  Lord  holds  in 
his  hands  the  Spirit,  without  whom  we  can  do 
nothing,  why  is  he  not  poured  out  upon  the 
people  the  world  over  as  in  the  days  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  seeing  that  it  is  his  desire  that  all  men 
should  become  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  and 
be  saved? 

Again:  Is  it  not  possible  that  much  of  the 
Church  machinery  and  work  is  of  mere  human 
origin  and  effort,  running  without  being  sent, 
the  “power  from  on  high’’  left  out,  the  result 
mortificatiop  and  failure?  Is  the  Church  able 
to  say  this  is  from  the  Lord  and  will  succeed, 
or  that  is  mere  human  effort,  and  will  therefore 
fail? 

I  have  known  the  work  of  three  churches — 
which  no  doubt  represeut  many  others — for  the 
past  thirty  years  without  any  “sound  of  the 
rustling  in  the  tree  tops’’ — no  revival  spirit — 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ministers  and 
people  have  frequently  done  what  lay  in  human 
power  to  bring  it  to  pass,  at  the  same  time 
oknowledging  entire  dependence  upon  the 


Holv  Spirit.  Dr.  Cuyler,  looking  back  over  a 
ministry  of  many  years,  refers  to  but  a  few 
isolated  oases  where  the  Spirit  seemed  to  say 
‘  ‘  bestir  thyself.  ’  ’  If  as  he  says,  '  *  Whenever 
a  minister  and  a  church  recognize  the  peculiar 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  promptly  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Spirit,  they  are  sure  of  a  bless¬ 
ing,  ’  ’  then  it  must  be  that  it  is  very  rarely  the 
case  that  the  “peculiar  presence’’  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  manifested,  or  if  it  is,  thei.  the  Church 
so  favored  fails  to  co-operate  promptly.  I  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  general  thing  the  Church  is  willing 
to  co-operate,  indeed  many  churches  get  all 
their  machinery  in  operation,  and  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  offered  a  full  acknowledgement  is  made  of 
their  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
nothing  comes  of  it  but  disappoiniment.  It 
puzzles  my  mind  to  know  why  this  should  be 
so  provided  it  be  true  that  the  Lord  is  always 
on  the  giving  hand,  and  desires  the  conversion 
of  the  world  or  even  a  part  of  it.  In  the 
prayers  offered  and  efforts  made  one’s  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  the  Master  has  said  that  he 
is  “more  willing  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him,  than  earthly  parents  are  to 
give  good  gifts  to  their  children.’’  I  cannot 
understand,  if  this  promise  is  true,  why  the 
Church  is  not  more  favored  with  his  outpour¬ 
ing,  especiallf  when  such  blessed  and  desirable 
results  would  follow.  Is  the  Lord  unable  or 
unwilling  to  bestow  the  gift  he  has  told  us  he 
would  freely  give,  or  is  the  Church  to  blame 
for  such  rare  visits  of  his  “peculiar  presence?’’ 
I  find  that  this  doubt  in  my  mind  has  rather  a 
paralyzing  effect,  and  I  believe  many  people 
have  their  spiritual  sensibilities  deadened  by  a 
feeling  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  some¬ 
where,  why  they  cannot  understand  or  explain. 
Having  prayed  so  often  for  Pentecostal  showers, 
and  not  even  a  cloud  appears  as  large  as  a 
man’s  hand,  faith  is  benumbed,  and  prayer 
settles  down  into  a  formal  thing,  unworthy  of 
the  name,  whereas  if  our  prayers  were  an¬ 
swered  as  Elijah’s  when  he  prayed  for  rain, 
faith  would  be  stimulated,  deeds  of  mighty 
valor  done,  as  those  recorded  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews. 

A  day  came  in  Israel’s  history  when  it 
became  necessary  to  demonstrate  by  deed, 
whether  God  or  Baal  was  the  true  God. 
Elijah  said,  “The  God  that  answereth  by 
fire,  let  him  be  God.’’  Notice:  and  all  the 
people  answered  and  said.  It  is  well  spo¬ 
ken.  ’  ’  This  is  what  the  people  want  to-day. 


not  numbers  crying,  “O  Baal,  hear  ns,’’  with 
‘  ‘  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered,  ’  ’  but  a 
demonstration  that  God  is  the  true  God  by  what 
he  actually  does  for  his  people,  overcoming  all 
hindrances,  such  as  the  twelve  barrels  of  water 
poured  on  the  wood  by  Elijah’s  orders;  over¬ 
coming  their  lack  of  faith  and  all  other  obsta¬ 
cles  usually  set  up  by  the  Church  as  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  their  prayers  are  not  an¬ 
swered,  and  so  exonerating  God.  If  God 
cannot  and  will  not  override  all  our  human 
weakness  and  imperfections  then  the  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  faith  in  him, 
or  at  least  they  will  not. 

“And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the 
offering  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  that  Elijah 
the  prophet  came  near  and  said.  Lord  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known 
this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I 
am  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these 
things  at  thy  word. ’’  “Then  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust, 
and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the 
trench’’— all  obstacles  overcome.  The  result 
of  this  demonstration:  “And  when  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  they 
said,  ‘The  Lord,  he  is  the  God.  The  Lord  he 
is  the  God.’  ’’  If  the  Lord  was  willing  in 
Elijah’s  day  and  at  Pentecost  to  demonstrate 
by  visible  effects  his  power  to  save,  why  may 
not  these  effects  be  granted  now?  Surely  be 
expected  the  effects  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
aid  the  people  in  believing,  as  recorded  in  Mark 
xvi.  17. 

Had  Elijah  failed  to  call  down  fire,  from 
heaven  that  day,  the  people  would  not  have 
believed  in  Elijah’s  God,  their  unbelief  would 
rather  have  been  confirmed,  and  it  is  so  to-day. 
The  failure  of  the  Church  to  bring  down  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  prevailing  unbelief  in  bis  willingness  or 
power  to  help,  whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the 
Church  or  not. 

I  well  remember  the  great  revival  of  1858. 
It  needed  no  preacher  to  inform  the  people  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  working  mightily  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  The  outward 
effects — conviction  of  sin,  change  of  life  froin 
sin  to  holiness — convinced  all  thinking  people 
that  God  was  in  our  midst.  I  have  longed  to 
see  such  another  day  of  grace.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  it  does  not  come?  Very  truly^yours, 
William  B.  Robinson. 

Glen  Cove,  Lono  Island. 


COLORADO 

Offers  Superior 
Attractions  for  Your 
Summer  Vacation 

First-class  tickets  will  be  sold  certain  days  July  and  September 
at  $25.00,  Chicago,  Denver  and  return;  Utah  points  $15.00  higher.  Cor¬ 
respondingly  low  from  other  points.  Rates  but  little  higher  other  days 
all  summer. 

Gk>od  accommodations  at  all  points  of  interest,  and  at  moderate 
cost. 

The  “Colorado  Special,”  only  one  night  to  Denver. 

The  “Overland  Limited,”  only  two  nights  to  Utah. 

These  two  fast  trains  provide  the  best  of  everything,  and  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  every  day.  Send  4c.  stamp  for  “Colorado  Illustrated.”  Particu¬ 
lars  of  any  agent,  or  address 

Principal  Aoenoies^-I®  Broadway ^New  Tork;601  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
delphia;  868  Washington  St.,  Bottom  901  Main  St.,  Buffalo;  212  Clark  St., 

Ohicagoj436  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati ;  G07  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg;  234  Super¬ 
ior  St.,  Cleveland,  11  Campus  Martius,  Detroit;  2  King  St.,  Toronto,  UnU 
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Dear  Evangelist:  I  have  attended  the  Se¬ 
cond  Preibyterian  Ohnrob,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  and 
been  a  member  for  half  a  century.  It  is  a 
down-town  church  and  for  a  time  I  thonght 
it  wonld  have  to  snconmb  and  move  np-town. 
bnt  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  S.  Edward 
Yonng,  who  has  been  with  ns  only  about  fonr 
years,  the  church  has  wonderfully  prospered 
until  now  we  have  nearly  twelve  hundred  of 
a  membership.  The  ohnrch  is  filled  every  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  in  the  evenings  many  have  been  tnrned 
away;  the  Wednesday  night  prayer-meetings 
are  a  marvel  for  the  interest  and  fall  attend¬ 
ance.  The  meetings  are  now  being  held  at 
Shenley  Park.  We  have  a  tent,  which  will 
protect  all  who  come  from  unpleasant  weather. 
Last  summer  it  was  a  success  and  although 
several  miles  from  our  church,  as  many  as 
ten  thousand*  attended  the  services.  Perfect 
harmony  with  pastor  and  people.  No  help  has 
been  called  in  from  outside,  but  our  dear  min¬ 
ister  is  a  busy  man,  beloved  by  everybody. 

G.  W. 


Dear  Editor  :  A  little  relative  of  mine  only 
four  years  of  age,  who  lives  in  Oalifornia,  and 
whose  father  is  a  clergyman,  was  coming 
home  from  church  a  few  Sabbaths  ago  and  saw 
one  of  the  neighbors  patting  up  a  tent.  She 
stopped  and  said  to  him,  "It  is  wicked  to  work 
on  Sunday,  my  minister  says  it  is  wicked,  and 
if  you  do  it  Satan  will  get  you."  The  man 
was  much  amused  and  repeated  it  to  some  one 
who  told  the  clergyman’s  family. 

Yours  very  truly,  I.  F. 


Dear  Evangelist:  The  most  wholesome 
and  bracing  thing  that  I  have  read  for  a  long 
time  is  the  article  by  Samuel  T.  Carter  on  the 
System  of  Doctrine,  in  The  Evangelist  of 
June  27.  1  am'glad  you  are  doing  what  you 

are  on  the  Old  Testament  Sunday-school  les¬ 
sons.  Very  truly  yours,  P.  P.  P. 


Dear  Editor:  I  wish  to  thank  yon  for  the 
editorial  of  June  27 — "Joseph  Farrand  Tattle 
LL.D. "  Dr.  Tattle  was  my  grandfather;  and 
words  of  kindly  appreciation  of  his  life  and 
services  touch  me  at  a  tender  point.  "He 
bnilded  a  great  College ;  but  greater  than  that, 
he  builded  many  a  human  character.  Judged 


PAN-AMERICAN  :  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  number  visitors  in  private  honse,  Elmwood 
District,  near  E:toosition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
06  St.  James  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PAN-AMW RICAN  VISITORS  can  find  rooms  at  me¬ 
dium  rates  in  .'iO  reliable  homes  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Buffalo,  about  1  mile  from  grounds,  and  handy 
to  car  lines.  Address  Rev.  A.  T.  Vail,  29  Otis  Place, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  enclose  stamp. 


CREST  VIEW  8ANATORIDM 


Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforte.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Fomerly  Wernersville  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  Its  own  Post  Office. 

Addreas  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


To  the  Mountains^  the  LakeSy  or  the  Seashore  I 
THE  EVANGELIST'S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  postage. 

A  copy  of  The  Resorter,  the  illustrated  monthly  for  people  who  are  interested  in  American 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  inquirer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  26  cents. 

THE  EVANQELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


by  his  motive,  which  is  the  correct  measure 
of  a  life.  Dr.  Tattle  was  a  great  man.  Judged 
by  the  results  of  his  life  he  was  a  man  peon- 
liarly  blessed.  And  through  him  the  world 
was  also  blessed”  Permit  me  to  thank  yon 
for  yonr  cordial  recognition  of  the  singnlar 
beanty  of  his  personality  and  of  the  permanent 
worth  of  his  service  as  an  educator  and  as 
President  daring  thirty  years  of  Wabash  Ool. 
lege.  Sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

Herbert  Thomson. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  SKANEATELES*. 

(Continued/rom  page  SO.) 

The  first  of  the  centennial  services  were  held 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jnly  20,  in  the  finely 
appointed  new  church  and  included  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stewart 
D.D.  President  of  Auburu  Seminary — the 
founding  of  which  was  nineteen  years  later 
than  the  organization  of  this  church.  The 
pastor,  the  Rev.  O.  "L.  White,  then  delivered 
the  historical  addre^,  an  admirably  con- 
strnoted  and  wisely  discriminating  paper ;  as 
interesting  in  its  omissions  as  in  its  elabora¬ 
tion,  stating  only  matters  of  vital  import  and 
reviving  no  unpleasant  memories  of  the  over¬ 
done  discipline  of  the  early  New  York  chnrches. 

Mr.  White’s  address  was  followed  by  one 
from  the  Rev.  George  B.  Spaulding  D.D.  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Ohnroh  of  Syracnse,  on  the 
Debt  of  the  Nation  to  Presbyterian  and  Oon- 
gregational  Ohurches,  a  paper  which  shonld  be 
read  in  every  Oongregatioual  and  Presbyterian 
Ghnrch  in  America,  emphasizing  as  it  does, 
onr  national  indebtedness  to  the  faith,  heroism 
and  Btatescraft  of  the  religious  pioneers  of  this 
New  World.  The  afternoon  program  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  benedictory  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Willis  J.  Beecher  D  D.  of  Anbnrn  Seminary. 

Ample  provision  had  been  made  by  the  oon- 
gregation  to  receive  the  entire  oongregatiou 
at  the  collation  whioh  direotly  followed  this 
afternoon  service,  and  near  five  hnndred  gnests 
were  delightfnlly  entertained. 

The  services  of  Sunday  morning  inolnded 
addresses  of  reminiscence  and  thanksgiving 
from  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Dada  of  Otisoo,  N.  Y.,  a 
former  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Preston  of 
Hinsdale,  111.  ;  followed  by  a  service  in  the 
Sabbath-school.  Here  it  was  interestingly 
stated  that  this  school,  now  eighty  years  old, 
was  organized  to  teaoh  small  children  the 
alphabet,  and  gradually  extended  its  mission 
to  inolnde  Bible  stndy. 

The  evening  session  was  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  local  clergymen,  and  each  pastor  seemed 
as  reverently  prond  of  the  century’s  work  of 
this  ohnroh,  as  if  he  were  Presbyterian,  rather 
than  Baptist,  Methodist  or  Friend,  while  the 
Rev.  Edwin  Taylor  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  was  the  personification 
of  the  enthnsiasm  of  this  centennial  observance. 

Of  the  mnsio  of  this  ohnroh  mention  mast 
also  be,  made,  since  it  has  been  so  oonspionons 
a  feature  of  the  snooess  of  this  jubilee.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  F.  E.  Stone  Esq.,  a  promi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  the  village,  whose  fine  voice  is 
a  continnal  delight  to  the  congregation.  He 
has  for  years  directed  a  quartette  whioh  is  far 


*  Too  late  to  correct  it  in  the  page,  comes  the  wO 
that  the  first  church  in  Syracuse  dated  from  1888. 


above  the  average  of  the  city  choir,  and  of 
whose  service  the  ohnroh  is  justly  proud. 

No  oloud  has  overshadowed  this  jubilee  osle- 
bration  and  the  ohnroh  bravely  and  rejoicingly 
steps  on  into  a  new  oentnry  of  service,  rich 
in  heritage  and  reslolnte  of  will,  to  maintain 
the  high  estate  into  which  it  has  pleased  God 
to  call  her. 


THE  MAN  FOR  THE  HOUR. 

In  religion  the  man  for  the  hoar  is  he  who 
keeps  his  doubts  to  himself.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  change  the  sign  of  Ohristendom  from 
a  cross  to  an  interrogation  point.  It  has  been 
thonght  a  notable  feat  to  assail  the  foundations 
of  faith.  Doubt  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  mental  agility  and  belief  as  a  symptom 
of  intelleotnal  decrepitude.  Certainly  it  is  no 
virtue  to  afiSrm  belief  in  what  yon  doubt. 
Ohristianity  does  not  paralyze  the  head  in  order 
to  vitalize  the  heart.  A  man  may  dare  to  be 
as  honest  with  God  as  he  is  with  himself. 
God  wants  no  whited  lie;  no  forced  adoration 
from  a  stifled  conscience.  Let  obnrchment  be 
as  honest  in  religions  belief  as  they  should  be 
in  bnsiness  dealings.  Some  donbt  is  inevitable 
to  him  who  thinks,  bnt  the  task  for  the  ohnroh- 
man  jnst  now  is  not  destruction  but  constmo- 
tion.  Enough  has  been  torn  down.  The  man 
the  ohnroh  needs  thinks  more  of  his  faith  than 
of  his  doubts.  He  cultivates  his  faith  and 
neglects  his  donbts.  There  is  an  old  line  which 
says,  "If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the 
oracles  of  God.  ’  ’  The  preacher  the  day  de¬ 
mands  is  he  who  flames  with  the  old-time  an- 


SACRED  SONGS  NO.  2. 

The  companion  book  No  1,  808  pages  of  new  songs  for 
Sunday  Scnools,  Prayer  Meetings,  etc..  Best  collection 
offered.  925  per  100.  Sample  20  cents. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


SCHOOLS. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

**\ddre88 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  ITM.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondent. 
Invited.  Rev.  Chab.  O.  Kkeidbr,  Prlnc. 


rPHE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

-L  RUSSELL  W.  CONWBLL,  President. 

Complete  Theological  Coarse  by  Correspondence. 
Thirty-eight  other  Courses.  Send  for  Circular. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  lilair  Foundation.  Fifty-third  Year. 
Co-educational.  Prepares  for  any  American  College.  New 
butldliigii.  Campus  40  acres.  Liberal  endowment  JustUles 
moderate  rates.  For  catalogue  address 
John  C.  Sriarpe,  M.  A.,  U.  D.,  Prin.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  26th  For  Cata¬ 
logues  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  Q.  B.  STEVENS. 


ROANOKE<i?*;i;f^ 

Coarsen  for  Degrees,  with  Electtvea  Large  Ubran. 
Moontaln  iocation.  No  bar-rooma  Bzpeniee  imaO. 
Aid  schoiarships.  Students  from  IS  States  and  coaa* 
tiles.  Catalogue  free.  Addiees  the  Frectdent. 
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thority,  and  who  giyes  to  his  people  not  nega¬ 
tions  but  positions. 

Snob  is  at  least  a  profile  of  the  man  the  honr 
needs.  Hare  I  been  drawing  the  fane  of  a 
Dutchman?  Tes,  and  may  be  of  a  Scotchman 
and  an  Englishman,  too.  Perhaps  also  of  an 
enterprising  Yankee,  a  chivalrous  Son  of  Dixie, 
an  intrepid,  self-reliant  Westerner,  a  resource¬ 
ful  Easterner.  For  after  all  he  is  just  a  large- 
hearted,  broad-shouldered,  big  brained,  daunt¬ 
less,  patriotic  American,  who,  with  his  coun¬ 
try’s  fiag  overhead,  grasping  commerce  in  one 
hand  and  Christianity  in  the  other,  storms  the 
heights  of  twentieth  century  opportunity  with 
a  valor  that  shall  achieve  the  world  which  is 
to  be.— James  J.  Vance  in  the  Brotherhood 
Star. 


FOR  THE  SCNUAT-^CHOOI.  TEACHER. 

We  copy  from  The  Pilgrim  Teacher  a  "capi¬ 
tal  hint"  from  Mrs.  Pierson’s  clever  little 
book.  Among  the  Pond  People,  with  comments 
thereon:  "Ton  can  do  almost  anything  with 
a  young  minnow  if  yon  love  him  a  great  deal 
and  make  fun  of  him  a  little."  Just  put 
"boy”  instead  of  "minnow,”  and  see  how 
well  the  rule  works.  This  kind  of  "making 
fun"  never  hurts,  and  it  is  often  an  effective 
weapon  in  managing  a  certain  style  of  boy. 
The  boy  who  "didn’t  have  time,"  the  one 
whose  quarterly  "got  lost,”  the  one  who  "for¬ 
got"  and  half  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  boys  that 
any  teacher  could  mention  are  all  fair  game 
for  this  sort  of  gentle  ridicule.  It  works  bet¬ 
ter  than  scolding.  Only — be  sure  of  the  pro¬ 
portions!  It  would  never  do  to  reverse  the 
order  so  as  to  love  him  a  little,  and  make  fun 
of  him  a  great  deal. 

"I  heard  yon  got  a  hundred  in  ‘deportment’ 
last  week,  Robbie,"  said  a  teacher  pleasantly, 
as  she  came  into  her  class  one  Sunday  mom. 
ing.  The  other  boys  looked  astonished.  '  ‘  Rob¬ 
bie"  had  never  been  known  to  do  it  before, 
and  sat  red  with  pride  and  pleasure.  "How’d 
yon  know?"  he  asked  shyly,  after  a  minute, 
and  she  had  to  explain  that  she  bad  had  the 
teacher  to  supper  the  night  before,  and  so  heard 
about  it.  "You  going  to  keep  track  of  onr 
school  records?"  came  in  a  cboms  from  the 
class.  "I  intend  to,"  she  answered  promptly, 
taking  her  one  from  the  alert  faces  before  her. 
"I  like  to  know  all  about  yon,  of  course." 
That  was  three  months  ago.  The  grammar- 
sohool  teacher  lately  reports  a  distinct  rise  in 
the  daily  "average"  of  the  scholars  who  com¬ 
pose  the  class,  both  in  lessons  and  condnct. 
A  Sunday-school  teacher’s  influence  may  in¬ 
vade  every  pat  of  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  but 
only  as  she  takes  a  living  interest  in  every 
part.  No  child  is  insensible  to  the  flattery  of 
a  personal  interest  and  attention. 


Ood  loveth  thee,  though  dark  the  night, 
His  smile  shall  make  thy  pathway  bright. 
When  weary  ways  before  thee  lie. 

The  Lord  thy  Helper  draweth  nigh. 


Water  Filters  and  Coolers 

ICE  CREAM  FREEZERS 

The  Best  Kinds 

J|WS  S-C^NGEH, 

130  and  138  West  48d  Street,  and 
'  135  West  41st  Street. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

ClMAiet  beAotinet  the  hAlr. 
Promts  a  loxuriaDt  growth* 
Newer  Palls  to  Beetore  Oraj 

Hair  to  ita  Youthful  Color. 

Cure#  ecalp  di»emeet  It  hair  tailiog. 

gOctandjl.OOat  Druggiata 
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GOD  INVITING  MAN’S  HELP. 

God  left  the  grape  small  and  sour,  on 
stunted  vine.  Those  that '  ‘  dwelt  among  plants 
and  hedges"  trained  and  pruned  that  vine,  and 
so  re-created  it  that  in  due  time  it  came  to 
yield  the  Mnscatel,  the  Concord,  or  the  Isabella. 
It  needs  the  pmning-hook  to  pnt  the  final 
tonches  on  this  world.  It  is  the  thumb  upon 
the  creative  hand,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
completed  hand  works  that  civiliation  comes. 
Without  this  thnmb-to-flnger  creation,  the 
universe  halts,  and  nature  remains  raw.  Na¬ 
ture  made  a  rose  with  a  single  whorl  of  fnga- 
cions  petals  that  bloomed  once  a  year.  The 
dwellers  "among  plants  and  hedges"  took 
their  spades  and  pmning-hooks  and  turned  in 
to  help.  They  covered  the  hip  with  petals, 
and  caused  it  to  blossom  every  month  in  the 
year.  Nature  made  a  thicket ;  man,  with  his 
spade  and  prnning-hook  makes  a  hedge.  Na¬ 
ture  made  a  forest ;  man,  with  his  spade  and 
pmning-hook  makes  a  park.  Nature  gave  to 
earth  the  crab  apple;  those  who  "dwelt among 
plants  and  hedges"  have  enlarged  the  crab  into 
a  pippin,  and  sweetened  it  into  a  Baldwin. 
The  earlier  craftsmen  laid  their  bloody  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  altar  of  a  tribal  and  revengeful 
deity,  but  those  that  "dwelt  among  plants  and 
hedges"  laid  their  bloodless  gifts  upon  the 
shrine  of  universal  religion.  We  may  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  mumblings  of  those,  bnt  with  the 
sacraments  of  these  we  must  have  sympathy, 
and  in  them  we  will  find  fellowship.  In  this 
touch  of  nature  all  men  are  made  kin.  Primi¬ 
tive  tools  were  erode.  The  potter’s  wheel, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  tools,  gave  forth  distorted 
shapes ;  bnt  those  ancient  garden  makers,  with 
their  palm  trees,  their  aromatic  spice  bnshes, 
their  roses  and  lily-rimmed  hedges,  charmed 
and  refined  then  as  now. 

They  that  "dwelt  among  plants  and  hedges" 
belong  to  the  most  permanent  guild.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  whether  it  be  the  twentieth  century 
before  Christ  or  the  twentieth  century  after; 
be  they  found  in  Judean  village  or  German 
hamlet,  on  Babylonian  plain  or  American 
prairie,  their  products  are  much  akin. 
Whether  they  digged  in  the  valley  of  the  En- 
phrates,  the  Jordan,  the  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the 
Tweed,  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  or  the  Jim 
rivers,  they  all  proved  up  their  claim  to  a 
homestead  in  the  same  way.  The  ' '  tree  claim’  ’ 
is  no  recent  Dakota  invention,  bnt  one  of  the 
most  ancient  regulations.  The  planting  of  a 


tree  always  carried  with  it  certain  natural 
rights  to  the  land  wherein  it  was  planted. 

Rev.  JsNKTN  Lw)yd  Jones  In  A  Search  for  an  Infldel. 

Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, — The  Evangelistic  Work. — No 

event  in  recent  years  has  so  thoronghly  aronsed 
charch  circles  in  Philadelphia  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  tent  movement  as  the  coming  of 
John  McNeill,  the  highly  gifted  Scotch  preacher, 
who  began  a  series  of  meetings  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Presbyterian  Committee  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  July  21.  When  Dr.  McNeill 
reached  New  York  on  the  Lneaniaon  Saturday 
morning  last,  he  was  met  by  a  committee  of 
Philadelphia  clergymen,  comprising  the  Rev. 
James  B.  Ely,  General  Secretary  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Oommitfee,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Laird,  the 
Rev.  W.  Porter  Lee  and  Evangelist  Ferdinand 
Schievera  and  escorted  to  this  city  where  his 
arrival  bad  been  impatiently  awaited  for  more 
than  a  week.  His  first  service  was  held  at 
the  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church,  where 
he  preached  to  one  of  the  largest  congregations 
that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  edifice  on  the 
wondrous  powers,  infinite  mercy  and  limitless 
love  of  God,  taking  as  his  subject  the  parable 
of  Christ  stilling  the  storm  (Mark  iv.  36  to  41 
inclusive).  In  the  afternoon  he  preached  to 
hundreds  m  the  Kensington  District  and  in 
the  evening  appeared  at  the  tent  in  German¬ 
town  and  addressed  ope  of  the  largest  gather¬ 
ings  ever  known  in  that  section  of  the  oity. 
Tbe  tent,  which  holds  about  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capaity.  Peo¬ 
ple  stood  in  rows  five  and  six  deep  around  the 
ontside,  while  scores  had  to  go  away  disap¬ 
pointed  because  they  were  unable  to  get  within 
Bcnnd  of  his  voice.  It  was  a  remarkable  ont- 
bnrst  of  a  deep  religions  spirit  and  argues  well 
for  the  snccess  of  bis  efforts  while  in  this 
field.  The  season’s  campaign  is  now  well  un¬ 
der  way.  Daring  the  past  week  an  addiitional 
tent,  to  be  known  as  tent  No.  7,  has  been 
opened  and  reports  from  workers  at  other  tents 
thronghont  the  oity  show  that  the  movement  is 
steadily  increasing  in  nsefalness  and  import¬ 
ance.  The  meetings  are  being  attended  by 
thonsands,  many  of  whom  have  never  crossed 
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the  threshold  of  a  oharoh,  while  the  number  of 
those  who  have  asked  for  prayers  and  who 
have  professed  a  desire  to  become  Ohristians, 
is  already  mounting  into  the  hundreds.  Never 
before  has  the  need  been  more  apparent  for 
just  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Presbyterian  Evangelistic  Committee  and  with 
each  passing  season  the  appreciation  of  the 
practical  value  of  its  tent  movement  is  coming 
to  be  more  clearly  recognized  and  the  support 
given  it  more  ready,  more  earnest  and  more 
general.  This  season  the  field  appears  more 
fruitful  than  ever  before  and  the  results  are  ‘ 
likely  to  far  exceed  those  of  former  years. 

Pittsburg.  — Second  Presbyterian  Church.  — On 
Sunday,  July  14,  fifty-six  person  united  with 
the  church,  forty-six  by  profession  and  ten  by 
letter.  Almost  nine  hundred  persons  have 
united  with  the  Second  Church  under  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  and  the 
active  membership  of  the  church  now  numbers 
about  thirteen  hundred,  with  several  hundred 
more  on  the  drop-list.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Young  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  Butts,  musical  director  of 
the  Second  Church,  left  last  Monday  for  the 
Bible  Conference  at  Lake  Orion,  Mich.,  where 
Mr.  Young  makes  several  addresses  and  Mr. 
Butts  conducts  the  music  of  the  Conference,  after 
which  Mr.  Young  expects  to  start  on  a  trip  to 
Russia  for  the  purpose,  of  studying,  returning 


September  1.  The  closing  serivoes  of  the  very 
soooessfnl  series  of  religious  meetings  at 
Sohenley  Park,  conducted  by  Mr.  Young, 
was  held  last  Sunday  evening  and  was  attended 
by  an  interested  and  attentive  audience,  esti¬ 
mated  at  ten  thousand  persons.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  held  op  their  bauds  for  prayers 
and  the  after-meeting  in  the  tent  was  over¬ 
crowded.  Edwin  S.  Gray. 

MICHIGAN. 

Thrbk  Rivers.  —The  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Toner 
was  installed  pastor,  July  11,  the  Rev.  Frank 
C.  Colvin  presiding.  The  sermon  was  preacl^ed 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Inglis  of  Jackson.  The 
Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossi  ter  gave  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie  D.D.  to  the 
people.  W.  B^. 

The  Rev.  William  MacFarland  of  Carmichael 
Church,  Philadelphia,  is  spending  his  vacation 
in  Europe.  He  will  return  in  August. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Frazer  of  Crookstown,  Minn., 
has  declined  the  call  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  Macalester  College, 
St.  Paul,  and  will  remain  with  his  people. 

Gale  College  has  conferred  the  degree  of 
Ph.  O.  upon  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Cameron  M.  A. , 
who  has  been  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the 
Wylie-Ohambers  Memorial  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 
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phiijA.,  new  yohk,  boston. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BV  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Hembers  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 

Btty  and  sell  all  tlrst^lass  Invest  IllVAfitlllOnt 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Ke-  All  T  LOl/Ull/Ul 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Banker^  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  JH/lCO* 

favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Checques  Oertlflcates  of  Deposit. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ^  ExchLgrand‘‘mlke  dble 

ansf  ers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


i  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuttte*  lasued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
insnre  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  yon  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR,  Gen’l  Agt., 

123  Broadway,  New  York. 


5  to  6  %  Interest.  We  have  sold 
our  mortgages  for  as  years 
without  loss  to  any  pur¬ 
chaser.  We  now  offer  choice  first 
mortgages  in  the  fertile  and 
well-watered  Black-Waxy  belt  of 
Texas  and  contiguous  territory 
of  Oklahoma. 

LOANS  GUARANTEED 

Address  for  pamphlet  and  list  of  loans, 
TUB  BUNNBLL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
■40  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Fredarick  A.  Booth 
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CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 
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n  CURtSWHERE  ALL  ELSt  FAILS.  „  I 
1  Beet  Cough  Syrup,  Tastes  Good.  Use  I 
J  In  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  L 


THOCeHTS. 

Learning  makes  a  good  man  better  and  au 
ill  man  worse.— John  Garth. 

Strongest  minds  are  often  those  of  whom  the 
noisy  world  hears  least.— Wordsworth. 

Thou  hast  frightened  the  word  out  of  his 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit. — Shakespeare. 

Have  nothing  in  your  house  that  yon  do  not 
know  to  be  useful  and  believe  to  be  beantfnl. 
—William  Morris. 

Ohoose  always  the  way  that  seems  the  best, 
however  rough  it  may  be.  Custom  will  render 
it  easy  and  agreeable.— Pythagoras. 

When  bad  men  combine  the  good  must  asso¬ 
ciate,  else  tbey  will  fall  one  by  one,  an  unpitied 
sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle. -Edmund 
Burke. 

Polished  steel  will  not  shine  in  the  dark.  No 
more  can  reason,  however  refined  or  cultivated, 
shine  efifioaoionsly  but  as  it  refieots  the  light 
of  divine  truth  shed  from  heaven.— J.  Foster. 

All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  the  Crea¬ 
tor  for  all  I  have  not  seen. — Emerson. 

To  follow  the  Saviour  means  to  take  him  as 
your  model,  and  to  copy  him  in  your  life. 

To  give  people  something  to  think  about  that 
is  worth  thinking  about  is  something  to  live 
for. 

1  do  not  ask  for  earthly  store  beyond  a  day’s  supply, 

1  only  covet  more  and  more  the  clear  and  single  eye. 
To  see  my  duty  face  to  face, 

And  trnst  the  Lord  for  daily  grace. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  by  his  personal  oon- 
duct  that  any  man  of  ordinary  power  will  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  that  is  in  him 
to  do.— John  Ruskin. 

Prayer  is  good.  I  counsel  it  to  yon  again 
and  again,  in  joy,  in  sickness  of  heart.  The 
infidel  will  not  pray;  the  creed  slave  prays  to 
the  image  in  his  box.— George  Meredith. 

There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of 
life:  by  indifference,  which  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon;  by  philosophy,  which  is  the  most  ostenta¬ 
tions  ;  and  by  religion,  which  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tual. 

Stars'may  be  seen  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
well  when  they  cannot  be  discerned  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain ;  so  are  many  things  learned 
in  adversity  whksh  the  prosperous  man  dreams 
not  of.  We  need  affliction  as  the  trees  need 
winter,  that  we  may  oolleot  sap  and  nourish¬ 
ment  for  fntnre  blossoms  and  fruit.  Sorrow 


is  as  necessary  for  the  sonl  as  medicine  is  to 
the  body: 

“The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 

Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  Is  unknown.” 

We  all,  in  turn,  must  faoe  onr  forlorn  hours 
of  bereavement.  For  ns,  sooner  or  later,  onr 
house  must  be  left  unto  ns  desolate.  Bnt .  .  . 
these  natural  sorrows  are,  and  are  meant  to  be, 
full  of  blessedness ;  the  light  of  God  shining 
upon  them  transmutes  them  into  heavenly 
gold.  The  fire  which  kindles  the  grains  of 
frankincense  upon  his  altar,  at  the  same  time 
brings  out  their  fragrancy.  All  that  he  sends, 
if  borne  submissively,  becomes  rich  in  mercy. 
Upon  the  troubled  seals  which  seek  him  his 
consolations  increase  ‘  ‘  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
sea  which  caresses  the  shore  it  covers.'’ — 
Canon  Farrar. 


Princess  Louise  has  never  oared  for  her  Ar¬ 
gyllshire  home,  and  the  Duke  is  offering  the 
Island  of  Tiree  for  sale,  and  Inveraray  Castle, 
the  principal  seat  of  the  family,  is  to  be  leased. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  historically 
fascinating  homes  in  Scotland.  Tiree  is  about 
fourteen  miles  long  from  north  to  south  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  five  miles. 
This  island  is  mainly  of  marble,  the  rooks 
along  the  coast  even  being  of  this  stone.  Un- 
fortnnately  it  is  very  bard  and  no  one  has  been 
able  to  quarry  it.  Black  cattle  are  raised,  as 
well  as  poultry  and  eggs,  and  from  the  exert¬ 
ing  of  this  the  revenue  of  the  island  is  raised. 
On  an  islet,  now  converted  into  a  peninsula, 
anciently  stood  a  sqnare-tarreted  castle,  acces¬ 
sible  only  by  a  drawbridge,  and  on  its  mins 
was  erected  a  house  for  the  Dnke’s  factor. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  In  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  effleient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  curies  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuut’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow. 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contruy  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat ;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefiied  by  the  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  • 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  % 
paten^  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge*^ 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE. 

LASTING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S.  S.  “CELTI’  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARGEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FKOM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 


AN  IDEAIv  CRUISE 

visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  ^the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  days),  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips’to  Upper  Egypt, 
Mmaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
screw  have  been  disposed  of  between  $400  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  'moment  compare  with  the 

“Celtic”  Cruise.  XHE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFEXIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  low^t  terms  ever  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  religious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  “MOUNTAIN  XOP”  HOURS 


at  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives.  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  lie  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.U.,  of  New  Yoik.  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  Attention  ol  the  Whole  W’orld 

is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleshij)  “Oregon  ”  and  5,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her,  they  were  practically’  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
pa.ssengers  of  all  grailes,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  8.50,  and  as  she 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  traffic  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  “Celtic’’ 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Write  to-day,  tor  if  you  wait,  others  will  obtain  the  Prizes.  A  depo.sit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  hertli  desired. 


FOR  THE  LOT 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


w 

SUCCESS 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
EVANGELIST 


Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  higliest  places  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest]Jmerit.||Itsj;iist*of*  contributors]  contains,  the 
names  of  [the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. ^ 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of^l901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
.  BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS.  —We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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